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You are 
invited to 
visit the 
Waterfall 
Gardens 


The gardens at the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition | FAMOUS 
are bloom again - a glory of owersandexctic | Firms 
This year there are seven gardens - designed by | Alwood Bros Limited 
specialist landscape gardeners - where well known M Wallace 4 
gardening firms are exhibiting their latest stock esars. Wallace & Barr 


and their newest ideas on layoutand grouping. Inthe | Geo. G. Whitolceg Ltd. 
Waterfall Frank Cant & Co. 


After seeing the Gardens to | Granville Hillis 
interest you in the main halis of the Exhibition. i 
Hundreds of stands display a dazzling variety of | Wells (Memo) Limited 
wonderful new things for the homes of today. Paul Temp!e 


ADMISSION FOR FELLOWS Fellows of The Royal Horticu!: Society, 
: gud holders of Fellows’ transferable tickets visiting the Exhibition ©.) obtain 
‘ FREE ADMISSION TO THE GARDENS up to 1 p.m. each day. 


Olympia-March 7-Ap,!3 


Open daily (except Sundays & Good Friday). 10am, - 10 p.m. Tickets 3/- at oF from 
Keith Prowse Ltd. and all agents (no booking fee). 
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MORE BEAUTIFUL, 
MORE BOUNTIFUL GARDENS 
START WITH 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


Some of the most admired gardens in Britain 
(and in countries around the globe) are proof— 
you don’t just buy Sutton’s Seeds, you invest in 
them. You get quality seeds selected from the 
best strains and packaged fresh from the seed 
farm. Plan your garden now. Send for Sutton’s 
1961 Flower and Vegetable Seed Catalogue. 


YOU DON’T JUST BUY SUTTON’S SEEDS 
YOU INVEST IN THEM 


PLEASE SEND ME SUTTON’S 1961 FLOWER 
4ND VEGETABLE SEED CATALOGUE 


' SUTTON & SONS LIMITED, DEPT. R.H.9, READING 


att-cepar GREENHOUSES 


CH WHITEHOUSE UF FRANT. 


Write for free illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 


Phone: FRANT 47 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
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THE SIGN OF FOR MARCH 
GOOD THINGS | PLANTING 


TO COME 


This is the symbol that 
marks out Dobies’ 
Seeds as the most 
dependable you can 
buy. These are seeds 
you can buy with 
confidence, knowing 
that years of breeding 
and research have gone 
into producing top 
quality, vigorous and 
healthy strains. 


DOBIES' Berendatle SEEDS 


Get the most out of your garden by 
sowing Dobies’ Seeds this year. Write 
today for a free copy of Britain’s Best 
Seed Book containing 108 pages filled 
with illustrations (many in colour), 
detailed descriptions and practical advice 
on culture. And don’t forget we have a 
money saving Bonus Offer which will 
save you money. 

SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. (Dept. 112) 


11 Grosvenor Street, Chester 


(4 ft. 4ft. 6 ins. 
x18ins. High 


with waterproof linen tape. 

Ideal for protecting and hariening-off seed- 
lings; for covering strawberries and lettuce Adjustable 
etc. Theframe iseasily moved by one person, Ventilation at 
without dismantling. It is securely anchored — andends 
by feet going 5” into the ground. 
When not required it packs up Into « roll ie 7 
x 6 ins. x 4)ft. long. 


PRICE £4 18 0 : 
Frames are also available as 8 ft. fa 
unitswhich canbe joined together. ' 

ot access 


Write for illustrated literature. .° 
Designed and manufactured by: 


ACCESS FRAMES 
CRICK - RUGBY. Telephone: CRICK 301 


TOYNBEE’S 
1961 
catalogue 


A complete guide 
to March planting. 
Contains over 
2000 varieties of 
choice plants, 
border plans, and 
collections. Only 
1/6d. post free. 


TOY NBEE'S 
NURSERIES 


BARNHAM - BOGNOR REGIS SUSSEX. Te! Enstergete 2/2) /2 


MASTER °” 


Pneumatic MandSPRAVER 


Fine uisr- 
4 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


TREES AND 4 
¥ 
ee Ds Cotoneaster = 
Cupressus 
Escallonias 7 
| 
Veronica 
ACCESS 
RONWAL 
& SYRINGES | 
A Quality fot - 
So ee ‘This cuality frame is made of Western Red 
Cedar and covered with Polyvinyl jonger-lite 
Bs, plastio—extra thick. All edges are bound 
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| 
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StrawSONn’s GARDEN ROOMS 


AND G REENHOUS? 
The Best by any standards! 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing, 
practical garden-room you could wish for! 
You can enjoy your garden more than ever 
for Strawson’s ‘Godstone’ is comfortable, 
attractive and suberbly constructed. With its 
solid Canadian Red Cedar and fine all-round 
glazing, it makes an ideal outdoor living- 
room, nursery, bedroom, writing-room or the 
perfect tennis pavilion. 


You'll find the same outstanding quality 
craftmanship and timber in every Strawson’s 
greenhouse. Any size, any shape can be 
specially designed and built to suit your most 
prized plants and delicate blooms. Mr. R. F. 
Strawson, himself, will survey your site by 
appointment and personally supervise the 
constructional details. 


For full information about Strawson's greenhouses and 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure today. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY - SURREY - TEL: HORLEY 130 
(Ref. RO/15) 


COOKS NORWICH BRUSHES 


Our illustrated list of Horticultural 
Brushes and Tools will be sent free 
on request, including the particulars 
of COOKS LAWN BROOMS 


705 Greenhouse Window Brush with 

Ajustable Head. The angle of the head can 707 Lawn Aerator-Rammer. 1134” x 

be set to reach those awkward places. Brush 7” 24 bevelled tines complete with 60” 

head 10” x 24” with 12ft. canes in two joints. handle with brass screw attachment. 
Complete 34/- Carriage paid (U.K.) 45/- Carriage paid (U.K.) 


706 Ladies Pattern. Aerator Only. 10” x 24” 9 
tines in two rows complete with 54” fixed handle. 
30/- Carriage paid (U.K.) 


COOKS (Noxwich ) BRUSHES LIMITED, MILE CROSS LANE (18) 
NORWICH, NORFOLK, (NOR 42N) 
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SUPPLIERS OF 


Make sure you have a copy of 


BENTLEY’S 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
100 PAGE CATALOGUE FOR 
1960/61 
Free of Charge 


Send postcard now to:— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Specialists 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS 


By 


to 
pointment H.M. Queen 
urserymen Elizabeth The 
Seedsmen Queen Mother 


We publish annually the foliowing Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 


Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your request for chose in which 
you may be interested. 


Popa for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
d by i e for 1/6 and for 
” Catalogue by !/-) 


Any not at present available wil! be sent when 


published. 
HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


POLYTHENE 
HORTICULTURAL 
SUPER POTS 


Growerseverywhere are @ Proven better for grow. 
congratulatinguson the economical 
many advantages of this @ Washable, can be used 
new kind of Flower Pot. . year after year. 

Ask your usual dealer, @ Lightweight and colour- 


easier to stack. 
We manufacture the largest 


ee of Plastic Moulded Bulb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
4, Flower Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters, 
pry oad Ball Feet, etc, in the United Kingdom. 
Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List 
available to Traders on request. 


SEAFORTH Works, Onkhurst Ra 
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“PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES 


* instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 

* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 

* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) 


Size 4 9° long, 4’ wide, 20° high in the centre 
Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without 
£9 Os. Od 


PLUIE ‘15° 


The latest addition to the famous PLUIE range. 
Size 4 9° long, 3’ 2” wide, 15%” high. Price 
complete Ex-Works £8 15s. Od. 


Both the Pluie Major and Piuic ‘15° can be raised 
on a meta! base with glass. Idea! for tomatoes and 
chrysanthemums, also suitable for propagating 
and raising seedlings and cuttings, peated with 
soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD 


| PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STR 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY WEYSRIDGE 
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PLOUGH WITH THE Psa 


‘AUTO-CULTO Mk. V’ and “or 
the AUTO- GARDENER’ Implements 


THE ‘AUTO CULTO’ 
MARK V has power to spare. 
Ploughs and Rotary 

m Cultivates. it has been 

ee designed and built for heavy 
usage and has ample power 
for ploughing under the 
heaviest conditions, single 
furrows up to 7” deep and 10” 
wide. Engine 5.3 b.h.p. 


THE ‘AUTO-GARDENER’ 
is the answer to most culti- 
vating problems. ONE 
machine that Ploughs and 
Cultivates. The 3 b.h.p. engine 
has 3 forward speeds and 
reverse. 


in both machines, driving 
power is transmitted to 
the landwheeis and attach- 
m ments through a 3 speed 
and reverse gearbox, and 
fitted with attachments 
will mow grass, cut scrub, 
trim hedges, furrow,ridge, 
Write for illustrated brochure to: hoe, saw — a 
trailer, spra nt 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS INCLUDING ENGINE insecticide. 


‘ 
‘ 

(AUTO-CULTO) LTD. All machines are fitted } THE ‘HORTI-CULTO’. 


ALL BRITISH 


with Villiers/J.A.P. 4 The small, sturdy power 

— MONTFORT ROAD stroke engines. Demon- gardener with a 4stroke 
READING. BERKS. (Dept. RHS) strated on your own land engine. Wide range of attach- 
Tel: Reading 54471/2 —without obligation. ments for all machines. 


FOR ERECTION ON 


QWARF WALLS 


Of special interest to those 

who require a larger green- 

house for pot plants, forcing 

and propagating purposes, 

are our ‘“‘DW’”’ Type Cadets. 

These are designed for erec- 

tion on a dwarf brick wall, or . A FEW EXAMPLES 

any other form of solid base, WIDTH LENGTH PRICE 
and are particularly recommended where a high tem- 63” 63” £22.10.0. 
perature is required. Supplied complete with glass, 63” 12’ 5” £37. 0.0. 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs they are easily +o” 16° 6” £55. 0.0. 
erected from detailed instructions provided and, being 10° O° or a 58. 
rust proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing, require no paint- <camnnenans 

ing or maintenance. They are available in three widths DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE 
and in various lengths to suit all requirements. FREE DELIVERY 


Send for details to: ENGLAND AND WALES 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. Horticultural Dept. C, Braintree, Essex 
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| "CADET" 
Rusriess \ 
GREENHOUSES 


STOP PRESS! 
NEW VARIETIES FROM WELLS 


THIS SEASON OUR ENTIRE RANGE OP STOCK 
PLANTS 


HAS BEEN HEAT THERAPY rreaten 


expertly and under strictly controlled scientific condi- 
tions. Result—clean, vigorous, healthy plants, full in 
size and form and rich in colour. This costly operation 
ensures that our customers receive the t plants 
obtainable. 

Alice Rowe. Fine white incurve of medium height. 
Easy to grow. Award of Merit, 4.11.60 (Nov.) 76 
Herbert Cuerden. Red bronze flowers forming a ball. 
Tightly incurved, medium height (Nov.) ‘ 7/6 


Prizewinner. Golden yellow ball, tightly incurved. 
Ideal habit, medium height and easy to grow. True to 
its name, it got an Award of Merit, 4.11.60(Nov.) 7/6 


Bessie Rowe. Large incurving white, near 
( 6 


every detail Aug. /Sep.) 
William Rowe. Wonderful reflexing yellow. Dwarf 
plants, of ideal habit (Aug./Sep.) 76 


Crimson Pride. A striking crimson sport from Pink 
Pride. Preliminary Commendation. -.9.60(Aug.) 7/6 
Primrose Pride. Wonderful soft primrose sport from 
Pink Pride. Really outstanding colour (Aug.) 7/6 
Yellow Birmingham. A clear yellow sport from the 
famous — any vom and has all good 
habits (Nov.) .. 10/- 


CARRIAGE AND PACKING EXTRA AS SHOWN 
IN CATALOGUE 


SEEDSMEN 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 


Full particulars of Our Latest Introductions 
and Novelties, also Lawn Seed, Grass Dress- 
ings and Horticultural Sundries, will be found 
in our new CATALOGUE—now available. 


1961 EDITION 
“Biue Book of Gardening” 


Catalogue 
Free on Request 


134 Recent Staeer, W.1 
129 Howsorn, W.C.1 
53a Qugen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


1961 28-PAGE CATALOGUE IN FULL COLOUR 


Splendid selection of HEAT THERAPY produced 
plants for Garden, Greenhouse or Show, with detailed 
description and illustrations. Pages of cultural hints 
with step-by-step photos, garden sundries section, and 
much useful information, specially compiled for your 
interest, convenience and guidance. 

SEND 9d. in stamps for your copy NOW 


NEW COLLECTIONS SAVE MONEY! 


COLLECTION “A” (Greenhouse) 
LIST VALUE 25/6 for 17/6 POST FREE 
Shirley Primrose (Nov.) incurving yellow 
Peter May (Nov.), purple reflexing 
Connie Mayhew (Nov.), creamy primrose incurve. 
Florence Shoesmith (late Nov.), crimson 
Marie Brunton (Oct.), incurving deep yellow. 
Pioneer (Nov.), bronze reflexing. 
Vesta (Nov.). incurving violet 
Marion Stacey (Nov.), purple, white-cushioned. 
COLLECTION (Garden) 
LIST VALUE 21/6 for 16/- POST FREE 
Bettina (NEW), soft rose pink reflexing. 
John Wooiman, persian rose incurve 
Peter White (NEW), white reflexing. 
Desert Fire, orange-scarlet reflexing 
Judith Andrews (NEW), bright red reflexing. 
Pink Pride, deep pink reflexing 
Evelyn Bush, incurving white. 
Verbena (Award of Merit), 
orange. 


WELLS of MERSTHAM 


50 THE AM, ar. REDHILL, 
RE 
SPECIALIST GROWERS FOR 85 YEARS 


reflexing yellow, shaded 
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Pest Control 
The “Handispray Outfit" is alow 


portable outfit, ideal for spraying 
insecticides in glasshouses. The 


compressor and electric motor weigh 
onty 40 Ib. and ample pressure is a 
maintained through aiong hose were 


to the Mode! iM Spray Gun fitted with 
> quart container. 
Also suitable for maintenance painting 
and tyre inflation, 
Recommended by Plant Protection Ltd, 
Deferred terms avaiiabie. 
Oemonstration on your premises—no obligation. 


with the 7 Pi, 
B.E.N. HANDISPRAY OUTFIT 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD. (olvision ot Broom & Wade ite.) Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 


2e4 


HALLS GUARANTEED 

ANTI-ROT 

SHEDS - GREENHOUSES - WORKSHOPS 
Last Longer - Look Better ! 

NO PAINT NEEDED MORTICED 


AND TENONED jOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


SHEDS from £15.10.0 


Available for cash or 1/10th 
deposit and balance over 6, 12, 
18 or 24 months. 


FREE DELIVERY 
Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood 
FREE in full natural colours. “ ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD 44:9 PADDOCK WOOD: TONBRIDGE- KENT 
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Uncommon 
Vegetables and 
Herbs 


If you have an appetite for the unusual—both 
literally and metaphorically—you will find 
much to interest you in our 1961 GARDEN 
BOOK which includes a special selection of 
Vegetables for Epicures. Many uncommon 
vegetables which deserve to be more generally 
grown are included and we offer too all the 
ordinary kinds, but in strains and varieties 
carefully chosen for their superior quality 
and flavour. 

The comprehensive Flower Seed section offers 
the best strains from leading specialists and 
raisers all over the world together with many 
interesting novelties for 1961. Send for a free 
copy of this fascinating and unique GARDEN 
BOOK today! 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO.,LTD. 
(Dept. 1) THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE 


TUBULAR 
HEATERS 
WS Humex 


fixin, "60 watts per foot. 
Can bo cinght or on wall er 


THE LOWEST PRICED - ANYWHERE! 
Te: Roberts Elec. Co. Ltd. (Dept. RHTU) 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel. 45697 


—FOR PERFECT PRUNING— 


SECATEURS 
\ No. 1 STANDARD 
MODEL 
SIZE 8 INCHES 

PRICE 


> The unique AFTER SALES 
service Rolcut offers you. 

pSpare parts are always 
available. 

p> We maintain a fully equipped Service Dept. 
for the repair and reconditioning of all our 
Secateurs, Tree Loppers, Bush Pruners and 
Pruning Saws. Estimates given free if 
required. 

usual ironmonger or direct 

DE 


ROLCUT LTD. 


9-13 LONSDALE RD., KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6 


To Gardeners 
everywhere ... 


. thank you for 
your kind 
recommendations. 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


The Organic Base Balanced 
Plant Food 


aN 
a pet | _ (Single Units) Carr. Paid 7ft. 420 watts... 51/8 
120wates ... 25/6 | Bf. 480 ,, ... 
3. 180, 300 | SO, 629 
4f. 200, | 10% 600, ... 67/6 
Sf. 300, .. 41/3 | 660, 728 
| 
| 
4 
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WALTER SLOCOGK, Ltd. 


for over 200 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


WHEN 
SOWING 
SEEDS 
USE 
CLAY’S 
FERTILIZER 


In cartons 1/9 and 2/6; in sealed 

bags 3} Ibs. 4/6, 7 Ibs. 7/-, 14 Ibs. 

11/6, 28 Ibs. 20/3, 56 Ibs. 35/-, 
1 cwt. 60/- 


CLAY & SON LTD 


Become an ATOMIC 


(Seed) Experimenter 


Join our Experimental team 
in your own garden! 


You can help in this new, 
exciting work ! 


And grow superb Crops at 
the same time. 


Ray treated seeds for 
YOUR garden. 


Exciting possibilities have been opened by 
recent experiments in treating seeds with 
gamma rays. 


America has been treating seeds with very high 
intensity radiation with the object of getting a 
high percentage of mutations and new types. 
British scientists are aiming instead to treat 
seeds so as to obtain one or more of certain 
defined characteristics, e.g., earliness, disease 
resistance, improved quality, heavier cropping, 
etc. Other mutations may be formed but these, 
whilst very interesting, are not the main objec- 
tive. 


These British ray-treated seeds are now avail- 
able for the first time. They are Chase organi- 
cally grown seeds which are, we consider, the 
finest in the World. The treated seeds are 
completely safe to handle. 


%WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 6 


VARIETIES 


BEETROOT (Crimson Globe) 
LETTUCE (Trocadero improved) 
TOMATO (Harbinger) 

TOMATO DWARF (Amateur) 
SWEET PEA (Winston Churchill) 
CORNFLOWER Jubilee Gem) 


Each packet contains, seporately, equa! quanti- 
ties of treated and untreated seeds. Try them 
alongside each other and record carefully any 
notable differences in the plants at various 
stages of growth. 


ALL VARIETIES 9 6 
PER PACKET POST 


(Dept. 38) SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 
4 
Recommended by Atomic 
Gardening Society and sold 
under their auspices. 


1x 
¥ 


A HOST OF USES 


FOR THE NEW 
‘HOSTESS’ BASKETS 


Here’s something new and 
fascinating in decoration 

— a small, all-metal basket 
with many a use in the home. 
Stove enamelled — in black — 
for extra long life, it 

provides a striking 
background for a variety 

of eye-catching table 
decorations. Just see how 
wonderfully useful this 

new ‘Hosiess’ basket 

can be! 


An ideal 
Easter gift. 


For growing spring bulbs in 
For displaying cut flowers 
For arranging artificial flowers 
As an attractive fruit basket 
For cigarettes at party time 
To hand round sweets in 

For petit-fours and canapes 
For hospital gifts. 


Three Sizes Now 
No, 1, 8” 2/11d. postage 7d. 
No. 2, 11° 5/104. 1/24. 
No. 3. 14" 8/94. _,, 1/94. 
Set of3  17/6d. 2/64. 

6 or more post free 


Distributed by PLANTOIDS LTD. Bromiey, Kent 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—MARCH AND APRIL 
Shows 


) Fortnightly Flower Show, Ornamental 
Plant Competition, Rhododendron 
Competition, and Alpine Garden 
Society’s Competition, in the New 
Hall. 

British Orchid Growers’ Association’s 

) Show, in the Old Hall. 


Tuespay, March 14 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

Wepnespay, March 15 f 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, March 28 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show and Daffodil 
Wepnespay, March 29 Competition, in the New Hall. 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


| Fortnightly Flower Show, Camellia 
Tuespay, April 11 Competition, and Sewell Medal 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. | Alpine-house and Rock-garden Plant 
Wepnespay, April 12 Competition for Amateurs, in the 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. New Hall. 
| Daffodil Show, in the Old Hall. 


Tuespay, April 18 


Alpine Garden Society’s Show and 


Rock-garden Plant Conf i 
Wepnespay, April 19 ee ant Conference in 
9.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


c (97) 


| 
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Shows—continued. 
) Fortnightly Flower Show and National 


Turspay, April 25 a a s Competition, in the 


12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M, 
Rhododendron Show, in the New Hall. 
10 A M py P.M | National Auricula and Primula Soc- 
| iety’s (Southern Section) Competi- 
) tion on April 26 only. 
Lectures 
Tuespay, March 14, at 3 P.M. “The Culture of Orchid Species”, by 
MR, L. HEY, M.A. 
Tuespay, March 28, at 3 P.M. “Alpine Plants’’, by miss v. FINNIS. 
Tuespay, April 11, at 3 P.M. “My Garden in West Somerset”, by mr. 
NORMAN G. HADDEN. 
Tuespay, April 25, at 3 P.M. “Rhododendron Species”, by pr. H. R. 
FLETCHER, F.R.S.E., V.M.H. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 

March 1, 2. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines 

(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 
March 15, 16. Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees; Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Competitions— The following competitions will be held in con- 

junction with Fortnightly Shows: 
March 14-15. Competition for Ornamental Plants from the open for 
amateurs, 
Rhododendron Competition with open classes. 
March 28-29. Daffodil Competition with open classes. 
April 11-12. Camellia Competition with open classes. 
Alpine-house and Rock-garden Plant Competition for 
amateurs. 

Competitive Shows—The following competitive shows will be 

held in conjunction with Fortnightly Shows : 
April 11-12. Daffodil Show. 
April 25-26. Rhododendron Show. 

Schedules for the above-mentioned Competitions and Shows may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 

Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold its first meeting 
of the year in the Lecture Room in the New Hall at 4.30 P.M. on 
Tuesday, March 14, when there will be a discussion on scillas and 
chionodoxas, which will be opened by MR. E. B. ANDERSON, M.SC., V.M.H. 
In connexion with this there will be a co-operative exhibit of scillas and 
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chionodoxas staged at the Fortnightly Show and any Fellow who can 
contribute cut flowers and/or pans is asked to inform the Secretary of 
the Lily Committee not later than the previous Wednesday. 

Joint Rock-garden Plant Committee The Joint Rock-garden 
Plant Committee will meet in connexion with the Alpine Garden 
Society’s Conference Show in the New Hall at 12 Noon on ‘Tuesday, 
April 18. Plants for the Committee’s consideration should be entered 
with the Secretary of the Committee by 11 A.M. that day. 

The Committee will also meet in connexion with the Scottish Rock 
Garden Club’s Conference Show in The Music Hall, George Street, 
Edinburgh at 2.45 P.M. on Tuesday, April 25. Plants for the Committee's 
consideration should be entered with the ‘Secretary of the Committee 
by 12 NOON that day, 

Rhododendron and Camellia Committee—'The Rhododendron 
and Camellia Committee will meet in connexion with the Scottish 
Rhododendron Show in the Freemasons’ Hall, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, at 12.15 P.M. on Wednesday, April 26. Rhododendrons intended 
for the Committee's consideration should be entered with the Secretary 
of the Committee by 11.45 A.M. that day. 

The Third International Rock Garden Plant Conference— 
This Conference, which is being arranged jointly by The Alpine Garden 
Society and The Scottish Rock Garden Club, will be held in London and 
Edinburgh from April 18 to April 28. 

The Alpine Garden Society's Conference opens in London on April 
18 and in addition to the series of lectures, and a Conference Dinner, 
excursions will be made to Wisley, Kew, Windsor Great Park and the 
University Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 

The Scottish part of the Conference opens in Edinburgh on April 24 
and the programme will include a series of papers, a Conference Lun- 
cheon and visits to the gardens at Keillour Castle, Methven and Brank- 
lyn, Perth. A Reception will be given by the City and Royal Burgh of 
Edinburgh in the evening of April 24. 

Exhibits of alpine-house and rock-garden plants arranged in con- 
nexion with the Conference will be staged in the New Hall, Greycoat 
Street, Westminster, on April 18 and 19, and in The Music Hall, 
George Street, Edinburgh, on April 25, 26 and 27. 

Conference Programmes, price éd., may be obtained from the 
following addresses: C. B. Saunders, Esq., Secretary, The Alpine 
Garden Society, Husseys, Green Street Green, Farnborough, Kent; 
Sqdn.-Ldr. J. J. Boyd-Harvey, Hon. Secretary, The Scottish Rock 
Garden Club, Boonslie, Dirleton, E. Lothian. 

The Restaurant at Wisley The Restaurant in the Gardens will 
be open at the following times during 1961: 


April 1 to September 30 


Weekdays: 10,30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. 
Sundays: 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. 
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The restaurant will provide a cafeteria service of cold lunches 
(weekdays only), sandwiches, cakes, tea, coffee and other light refresh- 
ments. The restaurant is licensed for the service of alcoholic refresh- 
ments with meals. 

Reservations for teas by large parties may be made only for Mondays 
(excluding Bank Holidays) to Fridays. All arrangements for catering 
should be made direct with the caterer, Mrs. D. Badcock (‘Tel. Ripley 
3329). Letters should be addressed to Mrs. D. Badcock, ‘The Restaur- 
ant, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Woking, Surrey. 

Picnicking is not allowed in the Gardens. 

Gardens open to the Public—The List of Gardens in England 
and Wales opening to the public under the National Gardens Scheme 
in 1961 may be obtained from The Organizing Secretary, National 
Gardens Scheme, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, price 
2s. od.; by post 2s. 6d. 

Gardens at Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition— his annual 
Exhibition will be held at Olympia in 1961 from March 7 to April 3. 
As usual the Gardens laid out in the Annexe of the Grand Hall will be 
one of the most attractive features. Fellows and Associates visiting the 
Ideal Home Exhibition may obtain admission to the Gardens Annexe 
without further payment on any day from 10 A.M. to I P.M. on produc- 
tion of their R.H.S. tickets. 

Officially Approved Horticultural Chemicals— he bewilder- 
ing variety of chemicals now available for the control of plant pests, 
diseases and weeds, makes the choice of any one of them a formidable 
task. To help growers in their selection of farm and garden chemicals, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food operates a voluntary 
scheme by which proprietary chemical products can be officially ap- 
proved. This scheme—the Agricultural Chemicals Approval Scheme— 
ensures that the claims made on the labels of approved products are 
based on sound experimental and practical experience. 

A booklet containing a list of approved agricultural chemicals 
(insecticides, fungicides, herbicides and seed dressings) is published in 
February of each year and is available free of charge from: ‘The Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (Publications), Ruskin Avenue, 
Kew; or from any of the Ministry’s Regional and Divisional Offices, 
and from the main offices of the Agricultural Departments in Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. 

Besides listing the proprietary names of approved chemicals, the 
booklet contains brief details of the purposes for which each of the 
chemicals may be used. 


R.H.S. Journal—The following issues of the JouRNAL are in short 
supply: 


1945 June 1947 February 
1946 June 1948 September, October 
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1950 April, May 1956 February, March, April, 

1951 May June, Juiy 

1952 April, May, August, 1957 February, May, June, 
October July, October 

1953 June 1958 October 

1954 January, February 1959 February, April, June 

1955 September 1960 August 


It would be appreciated if Fellows who no longer require their copies 
would kindly forward them to The Secretary, The Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
PESTS OF PLANTS 
P. Becker, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.E.S. 


I one is to judge from the numbers of queries received at Wisley and 
by other advisers the title of Garden Pest of the Year for 1960 can 
fairly be awarded to the Currant Blister Aphid (Cryptomyzus ribis). 
There was hardly a garden growing currants which did not suffer a 
severe attack by this insect last summer, and letters containing damaged 
leaves poured into Wisley every day. The aphids, which are greenish 


white in colour, feed on the underside of the leaf where they cause the 
formation of conspicuous raised blisters. On red and white currants, 
which are most frequently attacked, the blisters are red or reddish 
brown in colour. On black currants, which are said to be less frequently 
attacked but which nevertheless suffered badly last summer, the blisters 
are usually yellowish green, and this is also the case with ornamental 
Ribes which were seen to be infested. 

Infestation begins on the young leaves in the spring and if the 
aphids are not checked all the leaves on a bush can be discoloured and 
distorted by June, with subsequent loss of vitality and the production 
of weak shoots. Control measures should be taken before then as the 
aphids migrate to wild plants in the early summer and will return in the 
autumn to lay their eggs on the shoots. These remain there during the 
winter to hatch the following spring. 

Control of this aphid is not difficult. The eggs can be killed by the 
application of a 5 per cent solution of tar oil in December or early 
January. Where this has been omitted good control can also be 
obtained by spraying with D.D.T. emuision at the grape stage. Any 
attacks which may occur later in the season should be dealt with by 
malathion applied to the undersides of the leaves. 

Another aphid which caused some concern on pears was the Pear- 
Bedstraw Aphid (Dysaphis pyri) which causes severe leaf-curl at the 
tips of the shoots. This is not a serious pest but it was present in 
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unusual numbers last year, so it would be wise to keep a close watch for 
it during the coming season, particularly if tar oil has not been applied 
during the winter. As soon as infestations appear spray with malathion. 

From time to time we receive requests for advice on the control of 
rats and mice. These animals can often do considerable damage in 
garden sheds and stores where they feed on bulbs, seeds and fruit and 
foul them with their droppings. Damage may also occur out of doors, 
where field mice in particular will eat bulbs, dig up and eat the seeds 
of peas and beans, and gnaw the bark of trees and shrubs. ‘To destroy 
these pests the safest, cleanest and most efficient method is to lay down 
poison baits containing warfarin. This is a poison which, when taken 
regularly in small doses causes fatal internal bleeding in rats and mice. 
It is tasteless, odourless and causes no pain, and, therefore, the rodents 
do not become “bait-shy” before a lethal quantity has been taken. The 
poison can also be used in the house provided that it is kept out of the 
reach of children and domestic animals. 

Warfarin is obtainable ready-mixed in baits containing oatmeal and 
can be used as bought, but it is rather more attractive to mice if 1 oz. 
of castor sugar is mixed into each pound of bait. Small piles of bait 
should be placed near damaged plants or produce and, where necessary, 
protected from the rain by placing them in drainpipes or in jars or tins 
lying on their sides. These baits should be visited regularly and replen- 
ished where necessary until no further feeding takes place. ‘Then, if no 
more feeding occurs during the next few days the remaining bait should 
be removed. 

Warfarin is much less dangerous than other poisons used to kill rats 
and mice. Nevertheless, if eaten in quantity it could have harmful 
effects on children and domestic animals and, therefore, care should be 
taken to ensure that this is not made possible. Also, any rodent carcases 
which are found should be burned to prevent dogs and cats cating them. 

Those who are plagued with eelworm-infested soil may be encour- 
aged to learn that the day of deliverance is near at hand. Until recently 
the only practical method of ridding outdoor soil of eelworms was to 
starve them out by refraining from growing possible host plants for 
periods of from 3 to 8 years. Glasshouse soil could be sterilized by 
steam or injections of D.D.* but both methods require apparatus which 
is rather expensive for amateur use. Further advances have now been 
made in the field of chemical control of eelworm with the introduction 
of metham-sodium. This material, sold under the names of ‘‘Vapam”’, 
“Sistan” and “‘Vitafume’”’ has been used successfully by nurserymen to 
reduce populations of Root Knot Eelworm and Potato Root Eelworm 
on tomatoes under glass and it is now recommended by the makers for 
use out-of-doors. Like D.D., it is a soil fumigant which is applied to the 
soil in liquid form, but this can be done with a watering-can instead of 
the special injecting apparatus needed for D.D. The soil is thoroughly 
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dug or rotovated immediately after treatment and then left undisturbed 
to allow the fumes to permeate the soil. 

As well as controlling eelworms metham-sodium kills many other soil 
pests such as Wireworms, Slugs, Woodlice and Millipedes. It also 
controls many soil-borne diseases and prevents the growth of many 
weeds. ‘The chemical is extremely poisonous to plants of all types, 
therefore the ground must be completely cleared and glasshouses 
emptied before treatment is carried out. No planting should be done 
until the fumes have been dispersed by cultivation according to instruc- 
tions. 

At present the manufacturers claim control for Root Knot Eelworm 
and Potato Root Eelworm only, but experiments have shown that, on 
light soils at least, good control of other species may be obtained. 
Metham-sodium is expensive, costing about 25s. per pint, which is 
sufficient to treat 50 square feet of soil, or 20 bushels of potting soil, but 
it is cheaper in larger quantities and it is to be hoped that the price will 
be reduced as the chemical becomes more popular. It will be necessary 
to repeat the treatment when the eelworm population again rises to a 
harmful level and it should be emphasized that any stock planted in 
sterilized ground should itself be completely free of eelworm. 

It is obvious that metham-sodium is not the complete and final answer 
to the eelworm problem but it is one more step in the right direction 
and some readers may consider it worth while to experiment with the 
material. Many other chemicals are at present being tested experimen- 
tally in various establishments and some of these show signs of promise 
so we can consider it only a matter of time before the solution of this 
stubborn problem has been found. 


Correspondence relating to the Gardens should be addressed to The 
Director, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Woking, Surrey. 


THE FRUIT GROUP 


HE Fruit Group consists of Fellows and Associates of The Royal 
fb votre Society who are interested in the cultivation of fruit 
in private gardens. Its primary object is to provide Members with 
facilities for meeting periodically for lectures, discussion and visits to 
research stations, private gardens, etc. Membership is open to all 
Fellows and Associates without additional subscription. ‘Those who 
wish to join should apply in writing to the Secretary. 

Upon the recommendation of the Fruit Group Committee, the 
Council has arranged several meetings for 1961. In addition, on October 
10 the lecture in the Society’s programme will deal with fruit. Parti- 
culars are given below. All Members are cordially invited to attend. 
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Tuesday, March 28 
A film on “The Fernhurst Orchards”, with a commentary by 


MR. G. D. LOCKIE, N.D.H., at 4.15 P.M. in the Lecture Room of the New 
Hall. 


Tuesday, Fuly 11 

MR. G. A. MACLEAN’s film on the “Pillar” system of pruning apple 
trees with commentary given by MR. MACLEAN, at 4.15 P.M. in the 
Lecture Room of the New Hall. 
Wednesday, September 6 

An excursion to the Society’s Gardens at Wisley to see the Fruit 
Plantation and the Model Fruit Gardens. 
Tuesday, October 10 

Lecture at 3 P.M. in the Lecture Room of the New Hall on “Fruit 
Breeding”, by DR. R. L. KNIGHT, O.B.E. 

Fruit Group Dinner at 7 P.M. in the Restaurant of the New Hall. 
Tuesday, November 28 

A “Brains Trust” at 4 P.M. in the Restaurant of the Old Hall. 


FRUIT COMPETITIONS FOR AMATEURS 
In 1961 competitions for amateurs will be held as follows: 


July 11 and 12 Summer Fruit and Vegetable Competition. 
October 10 and 11 Autumn Fruit and Vegetable Show. 
November 28 and 2g Late Apple and Pear Competition. 

Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary. Applications, 


which should be accompanied by a stamped, addressed, foolscap enve- 
lope, should state which schedule is desired. 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS OF FRUIT—-THE FRUIT GROUP 
TABLE 


Displays of fruit are always welcome at the Society’s Shows, and all 
persons, whether Fellows of the Society or not, are invited to exhibit. 
Those who wish to stage a display should make application for the 
requisite space to the Secretary of the Society not later than by the first 
post on the Wednesday preceding the Show. 

It frequently happens, however, that a Fellow who has insufficient 
fruit to make a display would like others to see some particularly good 
examples of some variety or varieties. Any Fellow or Associate who 
would like to stage an exhibit consisting of not more than three dishes of 
fruit may do so, although he has not applied for space beforehand. 
Such exhibits should be entered with the clerk at the Fruit Group 
Table by 11.30 A.M. on the first day of a Show who will provide exhi- 
bitor’s cards. 
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EXHIBITS ON THE FRUIT GROUP TABLE 
DURING 1960 


By A. A. Peart 


Interest in the exhibits shown on the Fruit Group Table at the Fort- 
nightly Shows has considerably increased. It is evident that many 
Fellows, who have few facilities to grow fruit, get much pleasure from 
an examination of these exhibits. 

During the year there were a total of 325 dishes—which is an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent on the previous year—and these included 
varieties seldom, if ever, seen elsewhere. Furthermore, the display 
cards often gave helpful and instructive information. 

In the limited space only a note on a few items is possible and these 
are the high-lights : 


(a) Many excellent Melons either grown under cloches or in cold 
frames or in cold greenhouses were shown and this demonstrates the 
wider scope of Melon production for amateurs. 

(6) “The blackest I have ever seen” was the comment of one expert 
as he gazed at a dish of the Cherry ‘Black Elton’, and they certainly 
made one wish one could remain behind to sample them at the close of 
the Show on Wednesday. In July the Gooseberry ‘Glencarse Muscat’ 
was described as “‘. . . said in Scotland to be best in dessert quality”, 
and ‘Broom Girl’ a berry characterized by its long stem, also attracted 
attention. The flavour of the fruit of Rubus crataegifolius was des- 
cribed as “‘tasting like a chemist’s shop’. We wonder if anyone 
tried a specimen for confirmation! 

(c) On several occasions the Plum ‘Schwitchen’ was seen. This 
variety is extensively grown in Germany, where it is dried to make very 
excellent Prunes. 

(d) In March the late-keeping apple varieties were on show and 
excellent samples of ‘Edward VII’ and ‘Monarch’ were seen; also 
very fine dishes of ‘Crawley Beauty’ and ‘Newton Wonder’. 

(e) A really excellent dish of ‘Winston’ and one of very pleasing 
appearance was shown. This was of full dessert size being far larger 
than usual. 

(f) On two occasions the apple ‘Schone von Herrnhut’ was shown. 
This variety is grown in Germany and is a very heavy cropper. The 
blossoms are reputed to be highly resistant to frost. Workers at the 
East Malling Research Station are interested to ascertain whether its 
heavy cropping is linked with its resistance to frost damage. 


Visitors appreciate these dishes of fruit, whilst the amateur fruit 
growers seem to gather around the Fruit Group Table on Show days 
for talks on fruits and the problems that are ever with the producer. 


LATE FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 
H. G. Hillier, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


(Lecture given on September 13, 1960, THE HON. LEWIS PALMER, F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair) 


THE CHAIRMAN: MR. HILLIER does not really require any introduction 
from me to any audience of The Royal Horticultural Society. No 
name is better known in England, or the world for that matter, as an 
authority on trees and shrubs. He has, without doubt, the largest 
collection of species in any private establishment anywhere. 

He is going to talk about those trees and shrubs that give colour 
and interest in the garden during the late summer. There are, as you 
have seen displayed in the hall below, quite a number of these, and 
they will add considerably to the brightness of your shrub border. 

MR. H. G. HILLIER: I have brought with me a number of flowering 
specimens in the belief that it is helpful to see these things as well as 
hear about them. 

I was anxious to bring something that THE CHAIRMAN might not 
know. Hence Ehretia acuminata; it is the first time that I have seen it 
flowering. It is one of those trees which in a young state in this country 
is tender and quite often injured by severe frost. Its panicle of small 
cream flowers recalls one of the meliosmas. This arborescent borage 
is perfectly hardy and growing well at the Arnold Arboretum, so it is 
tougher than I thought. It is one of a number of plants which require 
a longer, hotter summer than we can produce in the British Isles to 
ripen the growth. A tree which has taken thirty or thirty-five years to 
grow to 20 feet in Winchester would have achieved this height in 
perhaps eight years in the climate of the New England States. 

It is difficult to arrange these shrubs in a satisfactory pattern by their 
seasons and so for your easier reference I am treating them alphabetically 
in this article and bringing together both the remarks on the specimens 
and the slides. 

So we begin with abelias. They are useful plants. A. grandiflora 
with rose-pink bracts and white flowers grows to about 5 feet, is ever- 
green and suitable for any soil. It is reasonably hardy, but is injured a 
little in very cold winters such as one encounters once every ten years 
oz so. If pruned back a little it can be kept to only 3 or 4 feet in height, 
though it will often reach up to 6 feet if permitted to do so. Its persistent 
leaves and the fact that it will grow on any soil make it a very useful 
plant. It is a hybrid and A. chinensis, one of its parents, has soft pink 
flowers but is a more uncommon plant; this will make a bush 8 feet 
high and wide. A. schumannii, sometimes called A. Jongituba, has 
larger and deeper lilac-pink flowers and has been flowering since June 
and will continue till the frost comes. It reaches about the same size as 
A. grandiflora, but the leaves are less persistent. 

(106) 
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Abutilon vexillarium with its bright red and yellow, hanging flowers, 
is a good wall plant anywhere in the Home Counties; further south in 
the milder areas, it may be grown without wall protection. It is also 
known as A. megapotamicum. It is not quite so hardy as A. vitifolium, 
which is spring flowering and has lavender or white flowers. However, 
it has a more lax and graceful habit, and starts to flower as early as June, 
carrying on till the autumn frosts. 

The shrubby horse chestnut or Dwarf Buckeye Aesculus parvifiora, 
of North America, is a useful plant flowering from July on. It is usually 
a suckering bush which goes up to g feet. I have never known it to 
fruit in this country, although I believe that it has once or twice. It is 
like a miniature horse-chestnut in flower and leaf but, of course, 
flowers long after the normal horse-chestnut. 

For a position in the full sun Albizzia julibrissin is a very worth- 
while subject, both in its soft rose-pink and white forms. The flowers 
are carried in closely packed globular clusters and the mimosa-like 
leaves recall those of Acacia dealbata. Albizzia is another of those 
plants which BEAN says is not hardy in the open at Kew, whereas this 
plant luxuriates in the harder climate of the New England States where 
it has the longer summer required to ripen the growth. This large 
shrub or small tree is giving a good account of itself in our little arbore- 
tum at Chandler’s Ford, where it has been growing for about twenty- 
five years and is now about 15 feet high and about the same width. It 
is a native of China and Korea. 

Bouvardia triphylla is really a conservatory plant, but I am trying it 
outside in my garden. It has as yet faced only one mild winter. It has 
a house wall about 3 feet behind it. The flower is orange-red. It comes 
from Mexico and extends to Arizona, so it is reasonable to assume the 
plants of the more northerly distribution may be the hardier. 

Buddleia davidii is more usually referred to as B. variabilis, and 
there are several distinct varieties. This shrub has been aptly described 
as the Butterfly bush, since they cluster thick on the flowers, par- 
ticularly the Red Admirals and Peacocks. It was discovered by PRo- 
FESSOR HENRY in China as recently as 1887. It is extraordinary when one 
thinks how widespread this plant is now in cultivation, even to the 
extent of natural regeneration on bomb sites. The nearest approach 
to red-purple is the variety ‘Royal Red’. The violet-blue one is ‘Empire 
Blue’ and the white ‘White Bouquet’: ‘Peace’ is an equally good white. 

There are hybrid buddleias between these we have just seen, and 
the old B. globosa with its orange-yellow balls. About thirty years ago 
MR. VAN DE WEYER, who crossed this species with B. davidii, told me 
he hoped to produce a hardy buddleia with a yellow spike. Unfor- 
tunately the desired result was not achieved, but he did produce some 
interesting hybrids with a spiked inflorescence in which the sub- 
divisions are in globular form and the colour is intermediate between 
yellow and mauve. One form he named ‘Golden Glow’ and a some- 
what paler variety ‘Moonlight’. 
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Among the heathers there is a fine mixed batch of the callunas— 
our native Ling—double white, double pink and almost crimson. ‘There 
is a good tall red one called ‘Goldsworth’s Crimson’, while ‘J. H. 
Hamilton’ is a very excellent dwarf plant with double pink flowers to 
which an award has recently been made after trial at Wisley. A good 
white-flowered variety is ‘Mair’s White’, which has a long racemose 
inflorescence especially suitable for cutting. It is said that the callunas 
occupy a greater area of land in this country than does any other woody 
plant. The autumn Cornish heaths belong to Erica vagans, and there 
is a very good white one ‘Lyonnesse’. E. cinerea and E. tetralix, the 
Crossleaved Heath in their various forms, are also summer-flowering 
plants. Daboecia cantabrica is the Irish or Connemara Heath, but as 
well as in Ireland it occurs elsewhere in Southern Europe. It grows 
particularly well in the heath garden at Wisley. There is also a rare 
bicoloured form which we have. All these heaths are splendid plants 
for colour late in the season, but may only be planted where there is 
no free lime in the soil. 

A native which is attractive at this time of the year in association 
with ericas is the autumn-flowering gorse. There are two species, 
Ulex nana with rather softer more slender growth and perhaps a 
little taller than the very rigid spiny U. galli. These two species between 
them cover large tracts of country in South-West England and Wales. 

Camellia sasanqua. Generally speaking this is not such a good 
species for our English climate as C. japonica and its hybrids. In areas 
of Japan and in California and countries with similar climates it is 
ranked very high as a flowering shrub and often considered superior 
to the varieties of C. japonica. A great many named varieties have been 
selected with a wide range of colour and under favourable conditions it 
is extremely free flowering. In the British Isles the variety ‘Narumi- 
Gata’ is certainly one of the best forms for consistency of flowering; 
the flowers are large, white with a marginal flush and with a musky 
hawthorn fragrance. It is cheerful to see this plant blossoming in the 
open between October and Christmas. This plant is frequently, but 
erroneously, grown under the name C. oleifera which, in fact, is a 
species of much less horticultural merit, with small white flowers. 

Caryopteris clandonensis is one of the most popular of dwarf shrubs. 
I told our distinguished Secretary, MR. SIMMONDS, this morning that if 
only plants could be patented he would now be a wealthy man. It was 
MR. SIMMONDS in whose garden this hybrid between C. incana and C. 

olica originally occurred, and there is an American selection of the 
hybrid described as ‘Heavenly Blue’. It differs but little in its flowers; 
it was selected by MR. GRULLEMANS in the United States, who grows 
this plant in vast quantities; he told me that his selection is somewhat 
more erect in its habit of branching which enables cultivation between 
the rows to be carried out more satisfactorily, since the ordinary C. 
clandonensis is a rather low branching, self-layering bush which tended 
to interfere with mechanical cleaning of the ground. 
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Cassia corymbosa. 1 perhaps should not include this plant since it 
must be regarded as a wall plant even in the south-west. In the Home 
Counties it may survive against a south wall for two or three winters 
and during that period it is a very worth-while shrub, flowering freely 
throughout the latter half of the summer. There is sometimes a tempta- 
tion to grow one of these shrubs in a large pot, putting it perhaps 
out of doors in the summer and then under glass in the winter. A 
pot plant standing on paving in a cold house is more likely to fall a 
victim to a really hard winter than if plunged into the earth against a 
south-facing wall. C. corymbosa has conspicuous clusters of chrome- 
yellow flowers about 1 inch across and luscious dark green compound 
leaves. 

Ceanothus ‘Gloire de Versailles’ is a representative of a splendid 
group of summer-flowering shrubs. This plant has been aptly called 
the Californian Lilac. The racemose inflorescence comprises many 
tiny flowers, mostly in varying shades of blue. There are, however, a 
few with pink flowers and some with white or grey-white blossoms. 
The late summer-flowering ceanothus are, for the most part, deciduous 
or half evergreen. There are one or two exceptions as, for example, 
the hybrid ‘Autumnal Blue’, which has persistent leaves. Incidentally, 
this is one of the hardiest evergreen ceanothus. A good bed of these does 
weil in the open at Kew. 

Ceratostigma willmottianum, the dwarf shrubby plumbago, with its 
brilliant blue flowers has become widely planted in the past thirty 
years and is a good plant to grow in association with fuchsias and the 
shrubby potentillas. It is at home either toward the front of a shrubbery 
at the foot of a low wall, perhaps under a window where height is con- 
fined to 3 feet, or even in the herbaceous border. It is stated that from 
the original seed only one or two plants germinated in MISS WILLMOTT’S 
garden and that the plants distributed throughout the country have all 
originated from these. The potentillas are a wonderful group of low 
to moderate-sized shrubs carrying quantities of white, cream or yellow 
flowers from June almost to Christmas, depending somewhat on 
weather conditions. Some botanists place this shrubby group under 
one species, P. fruticosa (Fig. 36), whilst others separate some of them 
specifically, as for example P. arbuscula (Fig. 37). A hybrid between the 
varieties mandschurica and purdomi is an excellent garden plant studded 
with canary-yellow flowers. It makes a low dome-shaped bush about 
2 feet high and 3 feet wide. 

Strictly speaking I should not have included Chordospartium 
stevensonit, as it flowers in June. However, a member of my staff took a 
good photograph and I could not resist the temptation. The flowers 
are soft heliotrope; it is related to Notospartium. We are told by New 
Zealanders that it grows at the southern tip of the South Island, in one 
of the coldest areas at 2,000 feet. It is very rare in the wild state and 
only about two dozen of the plants were found. Thus, it is likely to 
become extinct in the wild and is, therefore, well worth propagating. 
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As seen in the garden, it is rather like a miniature weeping willow 
with these soft mauve flowers. 

Cladrastis sinensis is a comparatively new tree to our Western gardens. 
Hitherto this family had been represented by the North American 
C. tinctoria, with white robinia-like flowers. C. sinensis has pale pink, 
typical leguminous flowers, carried in narrow panicles in August at 
which time, when in full flower, it is one of the best of all hardy trees. 
There are comparatively few late summer-flowering trees such as the 
catalpas, so that this Asiatic Cladrastis is a very welcome newcomer. 
The pinnate leaves turn clear butter-yellow before falling. Perhaps 
the strangest thing about this tree is that it is one of the last to come 
into leaf and one of the first to lose its leaves in the autumn. One may 
easily think the tree is dead until it bursts into leaf in early June. It 
would be interesting to know if it has so short a period in leaf in its 
native habitat. 

Clematis tangutica is a good representative of the yellow clematis. 
This and two or three related species are very useful for late flowering: 
in fact, they flower from June until autumn frost. The silver seed 
wings are almost as attractive as the yellow flowers. It is a very useful 
plant which will grow in almost any soil and nearly any position, being 
also very free from pests or troubles generally. 

We have a form of Clerodendron trichotomum, which is rather attrac- 
tive (Fig. 30). The inflorescence is tinged with red much more noticeably 
than in the older introduced type. The flowers are followed by blue 
berries surrounded by red sepals. The conspicuous rose-red C. bungei 
is a splendid late summer-flowering sub-shrub for a sunny border. 
Until recently this attractive plant was unfortunate enough to carry the 
name C. foetidum, referring presumably to the unpleasant smell of 
the leaves when crushed. 

The North American Pepper Bushes are not sufficiently planted. 
There is perhaps no tougher group of plants which may be relied upon 
for flowers and scent during the last month of summer. Clethra alnifolia 
is the type plant-of which a form with long racemes is described as 
variety paniculata, and another variety with soft pink flowers is named 
rosea. These North American shrubs must have an acid soil which is 
preferably moist. They will scent the garden for many yards. ‘The 
Asiatic group of clethras are perhaps superior, but some of them are 
not quite so certain for general planting. C. barbinervis is one of the 
hardiest, an excellent plant with long spikes of flowers, and often 
exhibiting splendid autumn colour, It will reach quite 1o feet high. 
For quality of flower I would put my first choice as C. delavayi and 
perhaps my second as C. monostachya. Both need some coddling in 
youth and neither is as hardy as the other species named. 

Colletia armata rosea from Chile is a very spiny shrub, 8 or g feet 
high, which can be grown in any soil, lime or otherwise. It is perfectly 
hardy. In appearance it is not unlike a broom, until you have had the 
misfortune to feel it. It flowers in September. The tubular flowers 
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which are in clusters, are fairly pink on opening but become whiter 
as they age. 

Cytisus nigricans is a very hardy, late summer-flowering broom, 
blossoming from July almost to October. The colour contrast is striking 
when it is seen against a dark purple-leaved rhus, 

Dregea sinensis is a deciduous climber, and strongly scented. It 
has been growing outdoors against my house for three years. Its 
corymbose inflorescence of white flowers dotted with red rather recalls 
Hoya carnosa. It is sometimes found in books under Wattakaka., 

Most of the escallonias are midsummer-flowering shrubs, but 
several continue through into the late summer and £. montevidensis 
(Fig. 34) is a very beautiful late-flowering shrub requiring a wall in all 
but the mildest areas. Its terminal spikes of white flowers show well 
against a red brick wall. This species has given rise to a somewhat 
hardier hybrid which is also a first class, late summer-flowering shrub 
with white flowers and polished dark green leaves; I refer to E. iveyi. 

Eucryphia glutinosa, although many of us still find it easier to call 
it E. pinnatifolia, is one of the best and hardiest of the shrubs which 
Chile has presented to our Western gardens. It is certainly one of the 
choicest of mid-late summer-flowering plants and as an added attraction 
it has finely tinted foliage in autumn. ‘There is a double-flowered form 
but I think most folk prefer the single type with its conspicuous white, 
shallow cup filled with a mass of anthers not unlike the Rose of Sharon, 
Hypericum calycinum. ‘There are two or three evergreen species and 
hybrids which are equally beautiful. Eucryphia nymansensis and its 
original form ‘Nymansay’ are usually regarded as the best of the hybrid 
group with leaves and flowers intermediate between their parents 
E. glutinosa and E. cordifolia. The ‘Tasmanian E, billardieri, although 
having smaller flowers, is a very charming species and very hardy. The 
cup-shaped blossoms are similar in form but more delicately poised. 
A hybrid between this plant and E. glutinosa has given rise to E. inter- 
media, a very vigorous plant which perhaps takes a little longer to 
flower than some of its cousins. While the eucryphias will exist on 
slightly alkaline soils, they need a neutral or somewhat acid soil in which 
to thrive, and preferably a sheltered woodland site. 

Evodia daniellii is a fast-growing tree, fairly quickly attaining 30 
feet to 40 feet. It has pinnate leaves recalling some of the ashes; its 
tiny flowers are carried in densely packed, more or less flat corymbs 
which are followed by conspicuous red fruits, provided both sexes are 
available to ensure pollination. The related and rather more frequently 
seen E. hupehensis only differs in small botanical details. 

A number of fuchsias are hardier than most folk realize. Our 
CHAIRMAN appreciates this fact and has some lovely ones in his garden 
on the shaded north side of his house. If the soil is moist one may 
grow them in the sun. They will take full sun or quite dense shade, and 
acid or alkaline soil. It is surprising, if one experiments, how many 
plants that our grandfathers grew as conservatory specimens can be 
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grown outside. There is nothing more showy at this season than a 
good bed of mixed fuchsias. 

Hibiscus sinosyriacus (Fig. 31) has a broader leaf than the ordinary 
H. syriacus. The hibiscus are only conspicuous when we are favoured 
with a long late Indian summer. In a summer such as we endured last 
year few of the flower buds open to perfection, if at all. H. sinosyriacus 
is not quite so hardy as H. syriacus. The flowers are somewhat larger 
and from a batch of seedlings which we raised in 1936 from seed obtained 
from Lushan Botanical Gardens, we eventually selected three different 
colour forms. One white with maroon centre, another white with rose- 
red centre and a third pale slate-blue with a red-brown blotch. Perhaps 
the most obvious difference is the broader less deeply-divided leaves. 

The popular Hydrangea hortensis was most spectacular this last 
summer. I noticed whole banks of these hydrangeas in the Isle of 
Wight and elsewhere, where one could scarcely put a pin between the 
globular inflorescences. Presumably the ripening sun of the summer 
before played its part in creating such a wonderful display from these 
plants, which are sometimes looked upon by the aristocratic gardener 
as only a plant for the florist. 

In soils, which will not permit the growth of rhododendrons, there 
is perhaps no plant other than the hydrangea which will give such a 
massed colour display, and they have an advantage over rhododendrons 
in that their season of flowering is longer, and even when the flower 
heads have become more or less dead, many of them remain attractive 
until late in the winter, with their floral bracts varying in shade of 
colour from green to plum purple. If one is fortunate enough to have a 
garden which can grow both rhododendrons and hydrangeas, these two 
groups of plants, which are perhaps best grown separately, will give 
masses of colour from April to October. 

Hydrangea villosa is an indispensable summer-flowering shrub 
wherever the right conditions are available, that is to say a moist, yet 
well-drained site in half shade, perferably protected from the east 
and north, and where it may develop to a height and spread of about 
8 feet. Other related species which are well worth planting are H. 
aspera macrophylla with similar lilac-blue flowers; H. sargentiana with 
its enormous leaves, shaggy stems and very large flat heads of tiny 
lilac-blue flowers surrounded by white floral bracts. Where space is 
more confined few plants are more rewarding than the various forms 
of the dwarfer species H. serrata. To name two I would include the 
variety acuminata with its flowers predominately blue in an acid soil, 
and the variety ‘Grayswood’ (Fig. 33) with deep maroon-red bracts 
which retain their colour until the early winter. 

The hydrangeas above mostly need half shade and some protection 
against late spring frost, but there are also two or three hardy hydrangeas 
suitable for open borders in the coldest areas. Of these the outstanding 
plant is H. paniculata grandiflora with its enormous grape-like clusters 
of blossom, sometimes too heavy for the slender stem to support. The 
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flowers of this variety open creamy white in July and sometimes turn 
almost pink before breaking up with the rough weather of approaching 
autumn. 

A wild variety praecox is a most attractive shrub with fewer sterile 
bracts. There is an excellent example of this as one approaches Battles- 
ton Hill at Wisley. H. arborescens grandiflora has globose heads of white 
sterile flowers and is a splendid plant for massing. It is very similar 
to the related H. cinerea sterile which attains about 3-4 feet, also with 
globular heads of white flowers. This plant is made distinctive by the 
white felt on the underside of the leaves. 

The St. John’s Worts or hypericums with their conspicuous rich 
yellow flowers may I think be described as useful shrubs as well as 
beautiful; they meet so many requirements and will fill numerous 
difficult sites. The tall variety shown in Fig. 32 is ‘Rowallane’, a 
magnificent plant and perhaps the best of the St. John’s Worts, but it 
is somewhat tender and in most gardens will require the protection of 
a wall. For general planting one should make a selection from H. 
patulum henryt a very free-flowering plant usually about 3 feet high and 
perfectly hardy. The leaves, which persist late into the winter, usually 
show attractive tints before falling. 1 fail to see how the variety forresti 
differs from this plant. There is another useful and hardy hybrid, some- 
what lax in habit and therefore good for planting on banks, it has been 
given the tentative name of H. penduliflorum and appears intermediate 
between H. patulum henryi and H. calycinum. The somewhat newer 
variety H. patulum ‘Hidcote’ is a first-class plant which may be relied 
upon to grow anywhere and will reach about 4~5 feet in height. It has 
the typical large yellow saucer-shaped flowers. H. dyeri forms a dense 
evergreen dome to about 3 or 4 feet, a most accommodating plant for 
almost any position. Another smaller bush is the tri-colour form of H. 
moserianum. Some may not regard the variegation as an improvement 
though it is certainly rather striking with its yellow-green, pink-tinged 
leaves. 

Indigofera amblyantha is an elegant shrub which reaches about 8 feet 
in height. It succeeds well in full sun and is hardy. The raceme begins 
opening at the base in June and flowering takes place right through to 
November. The full range of the extended raceme is some 7 to 9 inches. 
The end flowers as they first open, are shrimp pink, the ones towards 
the bottom of the raceme being darker pink. The lesser-known J. 
pseudotinctoria is a splendid free-flowering, wide-spreading bush with 
pink blossoms. It attains about 5 feet. 

Jasminum revolutum, a semi-scandent evergreen has excellent foliage 
—a good dark green polished leaf and yellow flowers, only slightly 
fragrant, ordinarily hardy but a very harsh winter can cause injury. 

Lagerstroemia indica with its lilac-pink or lavender-pink spikes of 
flowers is one of the plants which really need a different climate from 
our own—a Southern European climate or even that of the New 
England States of America. In short, it needs more sun than we can 
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usually give it. Last summer it was splendid at Winchester against a 
wall. It will grow on any soil. 

Lapageria rosea from Chile (Fig. 35) is an extremely beautiful 
liliaceous climber for fairly dense shade and a mild garden. It cannot 
be expected to succeed on a chalky soil. The large trumpet-shaped 
waxen red flowers are very rewarding and make the plant worth special 
care. The white-flowered form has become rare in cultivation. In a 
corner of my garden I have planted L. rosea near Philesia buxifolia and 
between these two parents I have placed the rare bi-generic hybrid 
Philageria veitchii. In colder parts of the country Lapageria rosea must 
be regarded as a conservatory plant for a shaded position. 

Lonicera iberica scarcely qualifies for inclusion, but it is useful as 
being one of the last shrubby honeysuckles to blossom, continuing into 
July. It is made distinct on account of its round, tough leaves. It fairly 
quickly reaches about 10 feet high and soon attains the same in width. 
It is a Persian species with cream-coloured flowers. 

Perowskia atriplicifolia is a good candidate for the blue or grey 
garden as it flowers late in the summer. The slate-blue flowers and 
grey-green leaves associate well with lavender and rosemary. It is 
esentially a plant for a well-drained site in the full sun, either in the 
forefront of the shrub border or herbaceous garden. 

Phygelius capensis, tne Shrubby Figwort is interesting as well as 
attractive in being one of the very few shrubs from South Africa which 
will succeed in the Home Counties. If planted in an open border it is 
usually cut back in the winter in much the same way as a half-hardy 
fuchsia, but it springs up vigorously the following summer, and I have 
known it exist and increase for twenty-five years in a chalky border. If 
planted against a wall it will make a shrub to 8 feet high and continue 
flowering more or less until frost. There is another species P. aequalis 
which has apricot-salmon flowers. This has proved less hardy and will 
certainly need wall protection in all but the mildest areas. 

In a general talk of this kind I thought I could not entirely exclude 
the rhododendrons as there are now some splendid late-flowering 
hybrids, extending the rhododendron season into July and August. 
The large white flowered rhododendron in Fig. 29 is ‘Polar Bear’, a 
truly magnificent plant which requires a great deal of space for its 
accommodation. The large white lily-like flowers are delightful. R. 
‘Arthur Osborne’ in stature is somewhat at the other end of the scale 
and makes a splendid late-flowering bush with deep red bell-shaped 
flowers; it attains only about 3 feet in height, but 5 feet or more in 
width. 

For a long time I expect we shall continue to call the Smoke Bush 
Rhus cotinus, but unfortunately the taxonomists insist that this plant 
must become Continus coggygria. The type plant has a fluffy grey 
cotton-like attachment to the seed which gives it the popular name. 
There is a form in which the seed wings become red and this is described 
as the variety atropurpurea. Several varieties have wine-purple leaves. 
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These are usually designated folits purpureis of which three of the best 
are ‘Notcutt’s Variety’, ‘Royal Purple’ and ‘Rubrifolia’. It is doubtful 
whether these are in fact all different. These forms with coloured leaves 
exhibit a rich diversity of colour in the autumn. 

Robinias or False Acacias. Most of these flower before the end of 
June and, therefore, scarcely come within our subject. One of the last 
to flower, which extends into July, is R. Aartwigtt, a distinct species 
discovered in North America as recently as 1904. It has a slender 
raceme of pink and white flowers. The branches are certainly not more 
brittle than those of the common species. It seems odd to us that it is 
possible to have a wild tree in one’s home country and have done nothing 
about it until the beginning of the present century. There is a form 
of the common False Acacia, R. pseudoacacia semperflorens, which 
flowers intermittently throughout the summer. 

The California Poppy, Romneya coulteri, is a favourite plant for the 
full sun and a fairly well-drained position in the front of the shrubbery 
or the herbaceous border. ‘This good late-flowering plant is some- 
times difficult to establish hence nurserymen usually grow it in pots. 
MR. GEOFFREY PILKINGTON was showing me in his garden at Grayswood 
Hill how this plant was growing on his terrace like couch grass, coming 
up between the paving stone, in fact almost a pest. 

Spartium junceum the Spanish broom, though common, is one of 
those indispensable plants that I felt must be included in this talk. It 
has tall, rather slender green tubular stems giving an evergreen ap- 
pearance to this sparsely-leafed plant. The large fragrant yellow typical 
broom-like flowers are carried from June until early winter. It is an 
excellent shrub for withstanding sea winds. Like other brooms it 
should be pot grown until planted in its permanent position, otherwise 
it is a difficult plant to re-establish. I am told that in Greece the 
peasants value the branches of spartium for thatching their out-houses 
so as to shade their animals in summer. 

Stewartia gemmata is a new species belonging to this small and 
much-sought-after group of summer-flowering, large shrubs or small 
trees related to the camellias. We first obtained seed from Lushan 
Botanical Gardens in 1936 and our largest small tree, now about 18 feet 
high, flowered for the first time three years ago. This plant is very like 
S. serrata and has a rather thick hairy leaf. The cream-coloured 
flowers are typical of the genus, rather smaller than those of S. koreana. 
A soil without free lime is necessary for successful cultivation of this 
tree; a woodland clearing makes an ideal home. It will stand quite 
a lot of sun or half shade. 

Trachycarpus fortunei, the hardy palm, has enormous, fan-shaped 
leaves which create, perhaps more than any other plant, a sub-tropical 
effect, yet it will withstand the coldest winters through which we pass 
in the British Isles. It is slow growing, especially in the young state, 
and for that reason it is a good plan to grow the young plants in pots 
under glass for several years until they have reached, say about 2 feet 
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high, then harden them off and plant in their permanent quarters in 
the spring. Chamaerops humilis is the only palm wild in Europe. This 
makes a dwarf compact bush to about 4 feet highand is a remarkable 
79 for a sheltered garden. A plant in my garden, now about 2 feet 

igh and 3 feet wide was raised from seed which I collected in Majorca 
in 1934. 

Another excellent group of late-flowering shrubs are the veronicas. 
The so-called speciosa hybrids are conspicuous in their pink-red or 
blue-purple flowers and it is unfortunate that these are not more hardy. 
They can only be relied upon to succeed in a mild garden along the 
southern seaboard or in similar favoured localities. "The veronicas are 
excellent wind resisters, tolerating sea wind. ‘There are few shrubs 
which grow more rampantly on a chalky soil. ‘The variety gloriosa is 
perhaps the best pink, ‘Alicia Amherst’ rich blue-purple, ‘Simon 
Deleaux’ or ‘La Seduisante’ deep red. For those with gardens in less 
favoured areas there is an increasing range of good garden hybrids in 
which V. salicifolia appears to dominate. These have no doubt been 
crossed with the speciosa group and have produced such splendid easily 
grown garden shrubs as ‘Mrs. E. ‘Tennant’ with light violet flowers, 
‘Midsummer Beauty’ with long lavender spikes, ‘Marjorie’, a dense 
bush to about 3 feet with light wistaria-blue and white flowers. ‘Hielan 
Lassie’ with rich violet-blue flowers and racemes about 2-3 inches long. 

Vitex negundo belongs to that group of plants which needs a hotter 
summer than we can usually boast to do it justice. As seen in the New 
England States it is a very beautiful summer-flowering shrub, com- 
parable in quality to Buddleia davidii. Even in this country it is worth 
its place in a well-stocked garden. A well-drained site in the full sun 
should be chosen, preferably backed by a south-facing wall. The 
deeply cleft, palmately-shaped, grey-green leaves make a pleasant foil 
for the lavender-blue spikes. ‘There is a white-flowered form, an 
excellent example of which is growing against a wall at Kew. 

Several of the yuccas are conspicuous plants and may be used to 
help create a sub-tropical effect. They have characteristic rush-like 
leaves, which in the case of Y. gloriosa, are spine pointed and somewhat 
dangerous to small children. These liliaceous plants throw up from a 
rosette of foliage a bold spike of cream or white flowers which last 
some two or three weeks in good condition. Here again the yuccas do 
best in a well-drained soil in full sun either with or without lime. For 
general planting Y. filamentosa is the most satisfactory. It will annually 
throw up spikes 4 fect to 6 feet high. 

I have referred to several plants which viewers may regard as too 
early flowering to be classed among the late summer-flowering shrubs, 
and so to conclude I will mention two which are at the winter end of my 
subject. The two most magnificent flowering shrubs in my garden 
flowering in November are Mahonia lomariifolia and M. acanthifolia. 
The former is sometimes seen drawn up in woodland like a cluster of 
stout bamboo poles, terminated by a rather ridiculous cluster of large 
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leaves. If this plant is positioned in full sun and given some protection 
by the backing of a wall or existing evergreens, it will make a dense, well- 
foliaged bush which in early winter is laden with terminal spikes like 
golden candles each carrying hundreds of small bright yellow flowers. 
On every day of the year the pinnate leaves are attractive. M. acanthi- 
folia is larger in its various parts, flowering in much the same manner 
and at the same time, the blossoms being slightly fragrant. ‘The 
horizontal or half-pendent, compound leaves are about 2 feet 6 inches 
in length. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure you will all join me in thanking mr. 
HILLIER for a most interesting lecture, and some very beautiful slides. 
You can see what can be done in the autumn with your shrub garden. 
Even on the chalk one can grow most of the plants that MR. HILLIER has 
been showing us. There are just a few that I could not tackle, but the 
majority will do just as well in the limed garden as in the acid. 


(Applause.) 


MAKING THE MOST OF HARDY 
PERENNIALS 


Alan Bloom 


(Lecture given on November 29, 1960, MR. STUART OGG, in the Chair) 


F to some this title implies that in some gardens Perennials are not 
being used to the best advantage, then I am ready to give this as my 
considered opinion. It is a belief formed over a considerable number of 
years and I can best illustrate what | mean by recalling some personal 
experiences. Hardy Perennials in general have always attracted me 
and it is well over thirty years since I made my first herbaceous border. 
Following convention, the site selected was a strip of about 8 feet wide 
with a 4-foot privet hedge as backing. Groups of about five plants each 
were planted with tall kinds at the rear grading down to the front. But 
for all my enthusiastic efforts that border was never a success. The 
first summer was dry and growth was poor. The second was wet and 
some neglect of staking caused much untidiness resulting from very 
lush growth. Staking was undertaken much earlier in the following 
year but with customary cussedness drought returned to make the sticks 
more obvious than the short-lived flowers. It was then that I discovered 
the privet hedge was partially to blame and digging revealed their 
hungry roots half-way across the border. 
Some years later, having moved house, I tried again, this time on the 
east side of an 8-foot brick wall. A width of 12 feet was deeply dug and 
manured and hopes ran high again with the reflection that walls have no 
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roots. But I found it held another snag for, with my plants established, 
stems and spikes became leggy in a damp spell and long before the extra 
amount of staking was completed stormy weather laid most of them flat 
and tangled. Far from being a protection against the westerly winds, 
the wall had weakened growth and it seemed that unless sticks were used 
quite early in summer to support almost everything then the wall- 
backed border was no less troublesome and disappointing. My next 
move was to my present home in Norfolk, and with very little garden 
but plenty of space I decided to make a third attempt at a border. It 
was not very ambitious. Having past difficulties well in mind | rather 
half-heartedly chose a 10-foot strip only 40 feet long against a fence. 
Sharing most people’s distaste for staking, I left out some tall-growing 
kinds but even so, found that some was needed and that the soil was 
stony. 

This border gave me little satisfaction. As a wholesale producer I 
felt I ought to be able to have a garden where Perennials could be 
featured, especially having ample space available. So it was that I was 
forced to quite a different approach. Opportunity to put a few new 
ideas into practice was slow in coming, but I must admit that, like so 
many people I found it hard to break with convention. The notion that 
borders had to have a backing seemed to be so deep seated as to admit 
of no other definite means of growing Hardy Perennials in a planned 
garden. There is no need here to examine how the conventional border 
came to be so widely accepted. Perhaps the great increase in the number 
of small gardens led their owners to copy on a smaller scale the classic 
examples seen in some large gardens, adopting the idea as a means of 
embellishment to a strip where a backing formed the boundary. It was 
with a more critical eye that I revisited some of the famous examples of 
herbacous borders on the grand scale. In May, one pair facing a broad 
grass path had recently been staked in anticipation of weak spindly 
growth. Each was so thickly set with pea sticks as to make one shudder 
at the thought of so much tedious labour, apart from the depressing 
picture of young growth and early flowers being almost hidden. Another 
very long and very famous border seen a few weeks later had grown 
up to hide most of the sticks. But the high wall behind had made al! the 
plants lean outwards as they strove to find more light and air giving an 
unnatural top-heavy appearance. Later in the summer, another pair 
of borders where width was not stinted, gave the appearance of being 
outsize in all dimensions. At the front, some subjects had run up to 
nearly 3 feet high whilst at the rear others towered to g or 10 feet against 
hedges even higher which formed their backing. Doubtless irrigation 
had assisted such high growth but in spite of meticulous staking, | found 
the effect out of keeping with the kind of gardening that I, or the majority 
of people could practise. Surely, it seemed to me, there must exist other 
means of growing Hardy Perennials, where a more natural-looking effect 
could be obtained with much less trouble. The majority of border 
subjects like sun and in nature are found growing in open situations. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF HARDY PERENNIALS 


Photos: Alan Rloom 


Fics. 26 & 27— Borders of hardy perennials in Mr. Alan Bloom’s garden at Diss, 
lNorfolk, showing the use of island sites and also of sturdy and dwarf plants which 
do not require staking (see p. 119) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 28—Nerine bowdenti ‘Quinton Wells’, an unusual form collected by the late 
Dr. A. Q. Wells in South Africa and shown by Mr. E. B. Anderson, V.M.H., on 
September 13, 1960, when it received a P.C. (see p. 122) 
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LATE-FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 


Photo: ¥. E. Downward 


Fic. 29—Rhododendron ‘Polar Bear’, a very fine specimen of this late-flowering 
hybrid growing at Tower Court near Ascot where it was raised by the late Mr. J. B. 
Stevenson (see p. 114) 


Photos: D. C. Dallimore 


Hibiscus sinosyriacus (see p. 112) 


is Fic. 30—Clerodendron trichotomum (see p. 110) 
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Fic. 32—Hypericum ‘Rowallane’ (see p. 113) 


Photos: D. Woodland 
FIG. 33 


-~Hydrangea serrata ‘Grayswood’ (see p. 112) 
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. 36—Potentilla fruticosa var. farreri, a low bush with masses of deep yellow 
flowers (see p. 109) 


Photos: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 37-—Potentilla arbuscula, a shrubby dwarf plant with masses of large yellow 
flowers throughout the season (see p. 109) 
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Photo: E. Hodgkin 


Fic. 38—Pleione pogonioides (see p. 123) 


Photo: Hilda Davenport-Jones 

Fic. 39—Cistus Crispal ‘Anne Palmer’. The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup for 1960 

was awarded to Capt. Collingwood Ingram, the raiser, for this hybrid cistus. This 
cup is awarded only for the result of an intentional cross 
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Any form of gardening must be a compromise, a matter of keeping 
within the limits of adaptability possessed by the kinds of plants one 
wishes to grow under prevailing garden conditions. Experience gained 
and evidence seen, pointed to the hitherto inevitable backing to a 
border of wall, hedge or fence being in effect a disability. It appeared 
to deny one or more of the most needful ingredients to success, of 
adequate light and air, moisture or fertility all of which must be essential 
to strong natural growth and a consequent good display of flowers. 
Planning, the selection and placing of suitable kinds must also be vitally 
important for full success, but believing that this kind of knowledge 
would not be difficult to acquire I decided to break with convention and 
lay out as a trial some island beds, having no backing at all. 

The first were carved out from a large derelict lawn in front of the 
house. Having no formal lines I made the first beds in irregular shapes 
with plenty of width leaving paths of grass for all-round access to each. 
Following up the principles of adaptability, I used many subjects 
normally regarded as rock-garden plants for frontal groups, grading 
heights so that the tallest kinds of plants occupied the more central 
positions. This was eight years ago and with what little spare time I had 
during the next few planting seasons, I juggled about with groups till 
satisfied that the right positions were found. But right from the first 
year it was obvious that the major disabilities of the conventional 
herbaceous border had been overcome. Not only did growth prove to 
be much more sturdy, obviating the need to stake more than a fraction 
of those previously in need of support, but those borders presented a 
much more pleasing effect. To be able to view them from from all round 
was largely responsible for this. One could see a more panoramic view 
not only of each individual border but of several such borders merging 
as a whole, and the opinions of visitors confirmed my own in a most 
encouraging way (Fig. 26). 

I do not suppose for a moment that my ideas are original. It is more 
than likely that others have too been discouraged and so have broken 
with convention in much the same way as I. But because I have had 
ample scope in following up a new approach, freed at least from restric- 
tive convention, what knowledge I have gained in the process should be 
worth passing on. And I am quite certain most people will agree that 
the conventional herbaceous border is inherently faulty. Far too much 
tiresome work is involved in any attempt to emulate the few classic 
examples or the gay pictures one sees on calendars and sometimes in 
catalogues too. Such perfection is as unrealistic as it is unattainable by 
the majority of garden owners. But if I were to condemn out of hand 
all one-sided borders I should be departing somewhat from the title 
of my talk. I am fully aware that for many with gardens of rather 
narrow compass, island beds may appear quite out of reach, needing 
alterations too formidable to contemplate. But in most instances where 
a conventional border exists adjustments can be made that will result 
in greater satisfaction from perennials. The tendency to go over to 
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shrubs on the score of the latter being less troublesome, is to my mind 
a defeatist attitude. Shrubs are necessary in a well-balanced garden but 
to leave out perennials in favour of shrubs must upset that balance, for 
perennials are equally necessary in achieving beauty and continuity of 
colour and effect. The answer lies surely, in finding ways in which 
perennials can be used with less troublesome chores. 

Most of the suggestions I have to offer can be applied in a general 
way where Perennials of various kinds are grown in association with one 
another. Much of my experience has been gained by trial and error and 
one of the first conclusions I came to was that air is vital in producing 
strong healthy growth without which a full and long-lasting crop of 
flower cannot be expected. The ill effects of having too many plants in 
a given border space is of course accentuated by the existence of a 
backing that lessens the free circulation of air amongst them. The 
inclusion of too many tall subjects also makes for weak growth not only 
amongst their own kind but on lower growing kinds as well, since all 
are striving to find light and air. Such competition can only be harmful 
and the weakest invariably suffer most. Though there are several popular 
subjects such as delphiniums which almost always need supporting, it 
has astonished me how well the majority of border plants will stand 
unaided given adequate spacing in open positions. This is due of course 
to growth being not only stronger but shorter. I personally consider 
that the flowers one sees at or below the level of one’s eye hold more 
attraction than do those so tall that one must look upwards. Cramming 
and lack of light and air make for excessive tall growth, but my advice 
would always be to avoid using over lanky subjects in narrow borders 
with or without a backing. So often they menace lowlier plants, giving 
an incongruous appearance when supported and seldom remaining erect 
when left alone. 

Here it must be said that most borders are too narrow for the tall 
kinds they usually contain. A much better effect for much less trouble 
in maintenance would be obtained if shorter subjects are used, relating 
heights to the width of the border. A suggested guide would be to limit 
heights to roughly half the border width in feet, so that in an 8-foot 
border, 4 feet or so is the maximum height of the plants it contains. On 
this basis, it is the effective width that counts, for quite often where a 
hedge forms the backing there has to be a vacant strip beside it. This 
same guide can also apply to island beds. Here the tallest kinds are 
best sited in the centre with the advantage of being viewed from more 
than one side. A greater proportion of dwarfer subjects is needed in 
island beds and it follows that a greater variety can be effectively grown 
than in the conventional border. But in both cases, tall-growing plants 
should be chosen with discretion, and sited so that they can be seen to 
best advantage without harming their lowlier neighbours. 

Such points are a matter of rational planning, but a factor liable to 
spoil the most carefully made plan is that of inadequate spacing. It is 
not easy to state plainly in general terms the spacing one should allow. 
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The diversity in the vast range of Hardy Perennials existing calls for 
considerable variation in space requirements. Some need, or may take 
up, four times as much room as others in a given time. And though 
foreknowledge of expected growth spread can be acquired, a measure 
well worth adopting in all cases, is to allow a much greater space around 
each group than between individual plants comprising the group. 
Happily, the necessity of forming groups of each kind is becoming 
more widely accepted. One’s and two’s are all very well where variety 
counts most, but for effect, one needs from three to a dozen or even 
more of a kind, according to the dimensions of the border. The larger 
the border the more each group should contain, and if five plants may 
be considered as the maximum density per square yard for an entire 
border, some slow-growing dwarfs at the front may call for six or seven 
plants to the square yard, but for many tall or bushy subjects four or 
even three is ample. 

But whatever the space allowed between individual plants, an in- 
variably safe guide is to allow a much greater distance between the 
groups. Such extra spacing makes for stronger growth, more effective 
massing and harmony, as well as for easier access for weed control and 
maintenance. If little or no attempt is made to segregate the more 
vigorous from the slower growing subjects in different parts of the border 
then double the spacing between groups than between member plants 
of each group would not be too great. Segregation to avoid harmful 
competition is good practice but prior knowledge of expected growth 
is rather necessary. But for those having only a limited knowledge of 
hardy plants, a few other hints may be helpful. In any kind of border 
one should try to intersperse spiky subjects with those of a more bushy 
or level-headed appearance. This gives a more pleasing, less regular 
effect than if too many of either are used in adjoining groups. For 
continuity of display, a well-chosen variety of subjects must be used. A 
sufficient range exists to have something in flower from March to 
November, but too many groups of those that flower in the peak months 
between June and September must leave gaps. Some gaps where early 
kinds have finished are inevitable, but having adjacent groups of later 
kinds reduced these to the minimum. Nowadays there is a tendency to 
place too much emphasis on varieties of popular genera, such as phlox 
and Michaelmas daisies but those out to achieve balance and continuity 
should not neglect some of the less common kinds. 

With one-sided borders lack of width is often the cause of an ineffec- 
tive display. Ejecting over-tall inhabitants is one remedy, but if extra 
width can be added it will prove worth the trouble even if a gravel path 
not vitally necessary has to be dug up in order to achieve it. Given 
adequate width a greater variety can be grown and more light and air 
let in. But sometimes the backing remains, posing a problem as to how 
best to utilize the space it tends to neutralize beside it. In many in- 
stances, whether a hedge, fence, wall or belt of shrubs forms the backing 
it is possible to create a narrow strip between in which to grow plants or 
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bulbs adaptable to such a position. Ground-cover plants, pulmonarias 
and other spring-flowering subjects would make a show well before the 
rest of the border could hide them from view and where width permits 
access can be provided if only bricks as stepping stones were used. 

These are some of the possibilities open to those anxious to make the 
best use of Hardy Perennials. They can be applied in a variety of 
circumstances where it is feit that they are not giving adequate returns. 
Here I cannot but return to the much wider scope I have found to exist 
in island sites. With more time in which to develop this new approach, 
since 1957 the space devoted to them has increased greatly. From 
lessons learned over the years I am completely convinced that this is the 
way to make the best use of Hardy Perennials. To those less fortunate 
than I in the matter of space, setting and selection I can only say that if 
there is room for Perennials at all, there is room for an island bed. If 
space permits only a midget of 20 square yards or less, it is as self- 
contained as one ten times that size. Scaling down is easy when height 
in relation to width is seen to be the governing factor. As a factor it has 
direct bearing on the problem of maintenance and whatever its size or 
shape, less staking is needed. Although my collection now runs to three 
or four thousand species and varieties only a small fraction needs to be 
staked, but I confess that I allow some dwarfer kinds especially to flop 
a little rather than study primness, involving a tiresome chore each 
summer. Being fussy to the point of wanting every stem upright and 
in place is much the same as wanting one’s children to behave like little 
angels all the time. 

Having embarked on collecting every garden-worthy kind I possibly 
can, I am amazed at the immense variety that exists and because of this 
my garden continues to grow larger year by year. Quite apart from the 
pleasure it gives to acquire and grow uncommon subjects, especially the 
species, I feel my efforts are worth while if only to show what an im- 
portant part can be played by using Hardy Perennials in the garden. 
Any form of decorative gardening is by way of a compromise with 
nature. It must therefore be true that the more one goes against nature 
the more effort will be called for on the part of the cultivator. Hardy 
Perennials can be less troublesome if a more rational approach is made. 
With the infinite variety existing, in form, colour and season, nothing 
can be more rewarding for those willing to give Perennials a fair chance. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Nerine bowdenii ‘Quinton Wells’ 


HIS attractive bulbous plant, (Fig. 28) which is not very like the 
Fat we have always known as N. bowdenii, was introduced to this 
country by the late DR. A. Q. WELLS of Shipton Manor, Kidlington, near 
Oxford. In a letter dated August 14, 1955, he wrote me, “I remember 
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well where I collected Nerine flexuosa sandersonii (the name he had 
been given). It was in the Natal National Park at the foot of the ladder 
below Mont aux Sources. Mont aux Sources is 11,000-odd feet. The 
ladder up to the final plateau is fairly high but cannot be more than 100 
feet or I would have refused to go up it. It certainly seems hardy here, 
though I give it all the protection I can with the other South Africans.” 
I do not know what year he collected it but I must have had it at Porlock 
for eight or nine years. There it was quite hardy and never had any 
protection. The flowers appear before the leaves die down and about 
two weeks earlier than N. Bowdenii on stems two feet tall, compared 
with the one foot of N. bowdenii near-by. Like N. bowdenii it is fully 
deciduous. The flowers are smaller and more flexuose, in fact most 
attractively crimped; the colour is a rose-pink paler in the throat. It 
crosses with N. bowdenit and the result is promising. I regard it as a 
very good garden plant and it will certainly be hardy in the south and 
west and most probably in the Midlands. 


Lower Slaughter, Glos. £. B. ANDERSON 


Pleione pogonioides 


The pleiones have become increasingly popular during the last few 
years, and deservedly so, as they are generally easy to grow, and at the 
same time have unusual and exciting flowers. One of the most brilliant 
is Pleione pogonioides, at present still a rare plant, but if it produces 
pseudo-bulbs as abundantly as most other members of the genus, it 
should become available before long. It is easily distinguished by its 
clear rosy-red flowers which come out in May (Fig. 38.) 

According to the Botanical Magazine (t. 8588), it was discovered in 
China in 1881 and introduced here by Messrs. Charlesworth in 1912, 
in whose nursery it first flowered in 1914. It appears to be quite hardy 
in a cold or alpine house. It was originally found at 3,000 feet and, 
unless it was subsequently collected at higher altitudes, it is unlikely 
that it can be grown out-of-doors. Like other pleiones, it prefers a soil 
with plenty of humus but with perfect drainage. During the summer 
it should be plunged outside at the foot of a north wall or hedge and 
kept well watered. It should be brought into the cold house in October, 
where it will need very little moisture until it starts into growth in the 
spring. 


Twyford, Berkshire. E. HODGKIN 


Hieracium x rubrum 


The fiery brick-red stoloniferous Hawkweed Hieractum aurantiacum 
(H. brunneocroceum is a name given to one of its forms) is useful in 
the wild garden. Although not native, but Central European, the 
Orange Hawkweed has a variety of English names, such as Devil’s 
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Paintbrush, Grim the Collier and Fox and Cubs. Not infrequently, 
especially in the north, it escapes on to roadside banks, etc. It is a re- 
lation of our commonest Hawkweed, the small H. pilosella, Mouse-ear 
Hawkweed. 

It is not generally known that these two hybridize, producing 
H. x rubrum. This is intermediate in every way, but sterile, nor is it 
anything like so aggressive vegetatively as either parent. Two or three 
years ago Dr. C. West, who specialises in Hawkweeds, visited my garden 
and noticed this hybrid in the rockery. I have had it there so long, never 
exceeding its proper place, that I have forgotten where it came from. 
Since then I have seen it from other gardens, where equally no one can 
remember where it came from, or as an escape from them. 

I write this note in case others may have it and be glad to know its 
identity; and also to enquire if anyone knows its origin, and how it 
came into cultivation. 

D. MCCLINTOCK 
Bracken Hill, Platt, Kent. 


A New Hybrid Rose 


In the spring of 1957 I discovered, on a site occupied up to the previous 
winter by a bush of R. rugosa rubra, a number of young rose seedlings. 
As R. rugosa is normally self-incompatible, I assumed that the new- 
comers were hybrids, and grew them on to see how they might perform. 

They showed considerable vigour in their first year of growth, putt- 
ing out as many as six or seven basal canes to a height of rather over 12 
inches. My flowering records showed that the most probable pollen 
parents were R. pisocarpa and R. moyesi; I finally decided in favour of 
the former, a parentage which was subsequently confirmed by repeating 
the cross deliberately. 

At four years of age these plants still display a strong superficial 
resemblance to the rugosa parent. The foliage is plentiful and furnishes 
the plants more than adequately; the leaflets are much the same size 
and shape as rugosa, though carried rather closer together ; they have the 
typical strongly-marked venation, but are a shade lighter in colour, and 
not nearly so lustrous ; their number varies from five to nine. ‘The piso- 
carpa parentage is most apparent in winter, when it is seen that the 
plants are built up of a large number of rather slender basal canes, 
straighter and less branching than in rugosa, but with the typical 
armature of that species; they are green in growth, but fairly soon turn 
brown. One plant has now put up three canes to a height of little under 
6 feet, and it seems not improbable that it may ultimately equal its 
pollen parent’s 8 or g feet in total height. Doubtless there is some degree 
of heterosis present. 

The first flowers appeared in the third year. They were virtually 
identical with those of rugosa in colour, shape and texture, differing 
only in their smaller size, about an inch and three-quarters in diameter ; 
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they were borne in clusters of three or four, opening in succession, and 
were followed by spherical heps, bright scarlet in colour and half an inch 
in diameter, which look much like the fruit of Solanum capsicastrum, except 
for the persistent sepals. They ripened at the end of July; seed gathered 
on July 27, August 18, and September 4 all germinated, the August crop 
earliest and most plentifully. (The half-dozen F, plants that I have raised 
this year are all healthy and vigorous, and as one would expect display 
great variation, one or two showing no resemblance to either parent.) 
In this, their fourth year, they flowered plentifully throughout June and 
July, and have continued to produce odd flowers sporadically up to the 
end of October; but as so many of my once-flowering roses have done 
the same I cannot yet be sure that this is normal, although it is certainly 
characteristic of R. pisocarpa. 

I cannot trace any previous mention of this hybrid in the literature. 
It does not seem to be of sufficient importance to warrant formal publi- 
cation and naming, but I have thought that a brief description of it 
might be of interest to my fellow rosarians. It would appear to have 
possibilities as a plant for a tall rose hedge. 
Neatishead. NORMAN YOUNG 


Unexplained ** Doubling” in Houttuynia cordata 


I have had a well-established clone of Houttuynia cordata in part shade 
on moist but reasonably well-drained soil for several years. As by last 
autumn (1959) the clump was outgrowing its allotted space, I trans- 
planted several rooted stolons to another part of my garden, where the 
soil is rather heavier and less well-drained, but the exposure more open. 
To my surprise, every transplant has so far produced nothing but 
double flowers. It should be borne in mind that the so-called “‘flower”’ 
of Houttuynia is in fact an inflorescence—a spike of naked greenish true 
flowers subtended at its base by several (in my original clone always 
four) large white bracts. Each true flower consists of six short stamens 
(three of which ripen before the others) with cream-coloured anthers, 
and a small round ovary with three white stigmas; leaving aside the 
conspicuous bracts, the spike looks much like a small willow catkin. 

The spikes of the ““Doubled”’ transplants have more than four bracts 
—occasionally twenty or more; some of these additional bracts (which 
take the place of true flowers) are partly or wholly green and may put 
forth short secondary spikes in their axils. All such abnormal spikes are 
almost completely sterile, only a few perfect and presumably fertile 
flowers being left at the extreme tip of the spike. 

The “doubling” here is clearly different from the type usual among 
flowers possessed of a perianth (viz. replacement of some or all of the 
stamens, sometimes also of the carpels, by petaloid structures) and is 
merely the result of multiplication of the bracts—the specially modified 
and coloured leaves accompanying the flowers—as seen typically in the 
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Paintbrush, Grim the Collier and Fox and Cubs. Not infrequently, 
especially in the north, it escapes on to roadside banks, etc. It is a re- 
lation of our commonest Hawkweed, the small H. pilosella, Mouse-ear 
Hawkweed. 

It is not generally known that these two hybridize, producing 
HH. x rubrum. This is intermediate in every way, but sterile, nor is it 
anything like so aggressive vegetatively as either parent. ‘Two or three 
years ago Dr. C. West, who specialises in Hawkweeds, visited my garden 
and noticed this hybrid in the rockery. I have had it there so long, never 
exceeding its proper place, that I have forgotten where it came from. 
Since then I have seen it from other gardens, where equally no one can 
remember where it came from, or as an escape from them. 

I write this note in case others may have it and be glad to know its 
identity; and also to enquire if anyone knows its origin, and how it 
came into cultivation. 


D. MCCLINTOCK 


Bracken Hill, Platt, Kent. 


A New Hybrid Rose 


In the spring of 1957 I discovered, on a site occupied up to the previous 


As R. rugosa is normally self-incompatible, I assumed that the new- 
comers were hybrids, and grew them on to see how they might perform. 

They showed considerable vigour in their first year of growth, putt- 
ing out as many as six or seven basal canes to a height of rather over 12 
inches. My flowering records showed that the most probable pollen 
parents were R. pisocarpa and R. moyesit; I finally decided in favour of 
the former, a parentage which was subsequently confirmed by repeating 
the cross deliberately. 

At four years of age these plants still display a strong superficial 
resemblance to the rugosa parent. The foliage is plentiful and furnishes 
the plants more than adequately; the leaflets are much the same size 
and shape as rugosa, though carried rather closer together ; they have the 
typical strongly-marked venation, but are a shade lighter in colour, and 
not nearly so lustrous ; their number varies from five to nine. ‘The piso- 
carpa parentage is most apparent in winter, when it is seen that the 
plants are built up of a large number of rather slender basal canes, 
straighter and less branching than in rugosa, but with the typical 
armature of that species; they are green in growth, but fairly soon turn 
brown. One plant has now put up three canes to a height of little under 
6 feet, and it seems not improbable that it may ultimately equal its 
pollen parent’s 8 or g feet in total height. Doubtless there is some degree 
of heterosis present. 

The first flowers appeared in the third year. They were virtually 
identical with those of rugosa in colour, shape and texture, differing 
only in their smaller size, about an inch and three-quarters in diameter ; 
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they were borne in clusters of three or four, opening in succession, and 
were followed by spherical heps, bright scarlet in colour and half an inch 
in diameter, which look much like the fruit of Solanum capsicastrum, except 
for the persistent sepals. ‘They ripened at the end of July; seed gathered 
on July 27, August 18, and Septe.nber 4 all germinated, the August crop 
earliest and most plentifully. (‘The half-dozen F, plants that I have raised 
this year are all healthy and vigorous, and as one would expect display 
great variation, one or two showing no resemblance to either parent.) 
In this, their fourth year, they flowered plentifully throughout June and 
July, and have continued to produce odd flowers sporadically up to the 
end of October; but as so many of my once-flowering roses have done 
the same I cannot yet be sure that this is normal, although it is certainly 
characteristic of R. pisocarpa. 

I cannot trace any previous mention of this hybrid in the literature. 
It does not seem to be of sufficient importance to warrant formal publi- 
cation and naming, but I have thought that a brief description of it 
might be of interest to my fellow rosarians, It would appear to have 
possibilities as a plant for a tall rose hedge. 


NORMAN YOUNG 


Neatishead. 


Unexplained ** Doubling” in Houttuynia cordata 


I have had a well-established clone of Houttuynia cordata in part shade 
on moist but reasonably well-drained soil for several years. As by last 
autumn (1959) the clump was outgrowing its allotted space, I trans- 
planted several rooted stolons to another part of my garden, where the 
soil is rather heavier and less well-drained, but the exposure more open. 
To my surprise, every transplant has so far produced nothing but 
double flowers. It should be borne in mind that the so-called “flower” 
of Houttuynia is in fact an inflorescence—a spike of naked greenish true 
flowers subtended at its base by several (in my original clone always 
four) large white bracts. Each true flower consists of six short stamens 
(three of which ripen before the others) with cream-coloured anthers, 
and a small round ovary with three white stigmas; leaving aside the 
conspicuous bracts, the spike looks much like a small willow catkin. 

The spikes of the ““Doubled”’ transplants have more than four bracts 
—occasionally twenty or more; some of these additional bracts (which 
take the place of true flowers) are partly or wholly green and may put 
forth short secondary spikes in their axils. All such abnormal spikes are 
almost completely sterile, only a few perfect and presumably fertile 
flowers being left at the extreme tip of the spike. 

The “doubling” here is clearly different from the type usual among 
flowers possessed of a perianth (viz. replacement of some or all of the 
stamens, sometimes also of the carpels, by petaloid structures) and is 
merely the result of multiplication of the bracts—the specially modified 
and coloured leaves accompanying the flowers—as seen typically in the 
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“Hortensia” hydrangeas. ‘The remarkable point is that a// my trans- 
plants have doubled, whereas ail the spikes of the original clone have so 
far remained normal. Rooted stolons planted in two different spots in a 
friend’s garden, one very damp, the other dry, have up to now remained 
normal. 

On the evidence available, it looks as if the doubling has in this case 
been brought about by some factor in the new environment of the trans- 
plants. I intend to test this point further by growing transplants in a 
variety of media ranging from loam-peat-sand mixture to pure peat or 
sand or vermiculite. Meanwhile, I should be glad to hear from any 
grower of Houttuynia who may have encountered doubling im situ, or 
after transplanting. 

J. M. F. DRUMMOND 
Greengate, 
57 Bradham Lane, 
Exmouth, Devon. 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT—XCVIII 


453 VIBURNUM X JUDDII 
Award of Garden Merit, July 12, 1960. 


Viburnum juddii is the result of a cross between the Japanese V. 
bitchiuense and the Korean V . carlesti, the cross being made at the Arnold 
Arboretum, Massachusetts in 1920. The first reference to it in the 
Society’s literature occurred in the JouRNAL for December 1945 when 
its first-rate qualities were mentioned. During the intervening years 
these qualities have shown themselves year after year, and the Award 
of Garden Merit is well deserved. 

The Korean V. carlesti received the Award of Merit in 1908, six 
years after it had been introduced to Kew by way of Yokohama. ‘The 
following year it was awarded a First Class Certificate. In 1923, only 
two years after such an award was instituted, it received the Award of 
Garden Merit. V. bitchiuense was introduced from Japan in 1911 and 
was at first mistaken for a form of V. carlesti. It received the Award of 
Garden Merit in 1948. V. juddit has therefore parents whose distinction 
has been recognized and there is no doubt to anyone familitr with them 
that their offspring combines most of their best qualities. V. bitchiuense 
can be as much as 10 feet high, while V. carlesii remains lower and more 
compact. V. juddti gives every indication of growing as tall as V’. bitchru- 
ense while retaining its greater elegance and more open habit, for, it 
must be admitted, V. car/esiit has little elegance of form. The leaves of 
V. juddu, deciduous like its parents, are ovate to ovate-oblong, 14 to 3} 
inches long. These are of a particularly deep, shining green, taking more 

after those of V. bitchiuense. The inflorescence, a dense hemispherical 
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cyme, is 2} to 4 inches across. The individual flowers are pink in the 
bud like those of V. bitchiuense and like them, becoming white. Those 
of V. carlesii are in close clusters while those of V. bitchituense can be in 
clusters so loose as to be almost a defect. In V. juddii an admirable 
balance between the two extremes has been achieved. This is well illus- 
trated in the R.H.S. Journat, 77, Fig. 52. Both parents are well known 
for their fragrance and this they have passed on to their offspring, a 
single established bush filling a moderate sized garden with its rich 
scent on a fine day in April. 

V . juddit is not fastidious over soil and situation. It is very hardy and 
wind-resistant. Unlike V. carlesti, it is not subject to attacks of the 
viburnum aphis. Because of these attacks and the birds which peck out 
its buds, V. carlesti has been found an unsatisfactory plant in some 
gardens. It is possible V. juddii which receives less attention from birds, 
may in some gardens take the place of V. carlesti. It is easily increased 
by cuttings which root readily if taken while the wood is soft. 

It is pleasant to consider that this first-class plant was named after 
the late WILLIAM HENRY JUDD, V.M.H., who was trained at Kew and was, 
from 1916 until his death in 1946, propagator at the Arnold Arboretum. 


454 HAMAMELIS MOLLIS ‘PALLIDA’ 
Award of Garden Merit, July 12, 1960 


Winter-flowering shrubs with first-class qualifications are not nu- 
merous. They may be counted if not on one hand certainly on two, and 
many people would start their count with Hamamelis mollis ‘Pallida’. 

H. mollis has long been considered one of the best of the witch-hazels. 
MARIES collected it for Messrs. Veitch in the Chinese Province of Hupeh 
in 1879 and the firm of James Veitch received a First Class Certificate for 
it in 1918. This was followed by the Award of Garden Merit in 1922. 

H. mollis ‘Pallida’, like the type plant which is a deciduous shrub 
or small tree with spreading branches has a more open habit. The 
leaves are rounded and heart-shaped, 3 to 5 inches long. The flowers, 
which are larger than those of the type have strap-shaped petals which 
are crumpled on opening and about 1 inch long. They are in crowded, 
stalkless clusters on the twigs of the previous summer’s growth. Their 
colour is a soft sulphur yellow, those of the type plant being deep, 
golden yellow. As with the type plant they may be distinguished from 
those of their near relative H/. japonica, of which H. mollis was for long 
considered to be a form, by the fact that they are not wavy. 

The variety has all the fragrance of the type. This scent, the soft 
yellow of the flowers and its habit of opening its flowers for Christmas, 
certainly by the New Year, and lasting for many weeks whatever the 
weather, make H. mollis ‘Pallida’ one of the most desirable of plants. 

H. mollis ‘Pallida’ received the Award of Merit as long ago as 1932 
when shown by the Director of the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. For many 
years it appears to have remained little known and it was not until 
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January 21, 1958, that it received a First Class Certificate when shown 
by The Crown Estate Commissioners, The Great Park, Windsor. R.H.S. 
JOURNAL, 73, Fig. 43, shows well the profusion of its flowers. ‘The type 
plant is figured in the Botanical Magazine, 129, t. 7884. 

H. mollis ‘Pallida’ grows well in any good garden soil, though its 
growth in the young state is never rapid. It prefers a sunny position 
but it will tolerate light shade. It is generally increased by grafting or 
layering. Although there are not many plants in flower when H. mollis 
‘Pallida’ is out, it does offer several happy plant associations with, for 
instance, the early form of Rhododendron mucronulatum with its rosy- 
purple flowers likewise on bare twigs, the varieties of Erica carnea and 
the rich-purple flowered hybrids or forms of Helleborus abchasicus and 
H. guttatus. It is also worthwhile planting Scilla bifolia nearby, for some- 
times its brilliant blue flowers will open precociously while H. mollis 
‘Pallida’ is still in flower. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 
COLLECTION OF VARIETIES OF CALLUNA VULGARIS, 1960 


A collection of varieties of Calluna vulgaris was started in the spring of 
1959. The collection is being grown at Wisley for purposes of identification 
and nomenclature and awards are made to the most meritorious plants in the 
collection. Some forty stockholders of C. vulgaris were invited to send plants 
for the collection and as a result fifty stocks of C. vulgaris were received at 
Wisley in 1959. Twelve plants of each stock were planted in the collection 
on April 21, 1959, on a site near the maintenance buildings to the west of 
Battleston Hill. 

The collection was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Commit- 
tee B on August 11 and September 1, 1960, and on its recommendation the 
Council have made the following awards to varieties of Calluna vulgaris. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety is that under 
which it was grown in the collection. 

ALBA JAE. (Raised and introduced by Fred J. Chapple, Esq., 
Whaley Bridge, Derbyshire; sent by Fred J. Chapple, Esq., whose me Fon 
address is Mafeking, “Bradda West Road, Port Erin, Isle of Man.) A.M. 
August 11, 1960. Plant g inches high, 10 to 12 inches spread, very compact 
and erect, vigorous ; foliage bright medium green. Flower stems 7 to g inches 
long; inflorescence 3 inches long, averaging fifteen clusters to a spike; 
flowers single, white. Flowering from August 6, 1960. [2] 

ALBA PLENA. (Sent by Mr. Frederick Street, Heathermead Nursery, 
West End, nr. Woking, Surrey.) A.M. September 1, 1960. Plant 8 inches 
high, 12 inches spread, compact and erect, vigorous; foliage medium green. 
Flower stems 6} to 8} inches long ; inflorescence 3 to 4 inches long, dense and 
not formed in clusters; flowers double, white. Flowering from August 13, 
1960. [11] 

AUGUST BEAUTY. (Sent by the Regius Keeper, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, 3.) A.M. August 11, 1960. Plant 11 inches high, ro to 
12 inches spread, fairly compact, slightly spreading, vigorous; foliage fairly 
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dark green. Flower stems 6 to 11 inches long; inflorescence 4} inches long, 
averaging thirteen to fifteen clusters to a spike; flowers single, white. 
Flowering from July 28, 1960. [4] 

BARNETT ANLEY. (Raised by Mrs. B. L. Anley, St. George’s, Wych 
Hill Lane, Woking, Surrey, introduced and sent by Messrs. George Jackman 
& Son (Woking Nurseries) Ltd., Woking, Surrey.) A.M. September 1, 1960. 
Plant 12 inches high, 12 inches spread, compact and erect, vigorous ; foliage 
bright fairly dark green. Flower stems 10 to 12 inches long; inflorescence 
5 to 6 inches long, averaging twenty-four clusters to a spike; flowers single, 
Petunia Purple (H.C.C. 32/3). Flowering from August 18, 1960. [46] 

COUNTY WICKLOW. (Sent by Messrs. Oliver & Hunter, Moniaive, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, and the Regius Keeper, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh.) A.M. August 11, 1960. Plant 6 inches high, 9 to 12 inches 
spread, compact and erect, vigorous; foliage dark green. Flower stems 4} to 
7 inches long; inflorescence 3 to 5 inches long, dense and not formed in 
clusters; flowers double, white tinged Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630/2). 
Flowering from August 1, 1960. [15 and 16] 

J. H. HAMILTON. (Sent by Messrs. Oliver & Hunter, and the Regius 
Keeper, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh.) A.M. August 11, 1960. Plant 
3 to 5 inches high, 12 inches spread, spreading, vigorous; foliage dark green. 
Flower stems 5 to 7 inches long; inflorescence 3 to 34 inches long, dense and 
not formed in clusters; flowers double, Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/2). 
Flowering from August 1, 1960. [20 and 21] 

TIB. (Sent by Messrs. Oliver & Hunter, and the Regius Keeper, Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh.) A.M. August 11, 1960. Plant 10 inches high, 
11 to 13 inches spread, compact and erect, vigorous; foliage dark green. 
Flower stems 6 to 11 inches long; inflorescence 5 to 7} inches long, mostly 
not formed in clusters but a few spikes averaging sixteen to twenty-three 
clusters ; flowers double, Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 30/1) fading to Cyclamen 
Purple (H.C.C. between 30/2 and 30/3). Flowering from July 26, 1960. 
[42 and 43] 

UNDERWOODIL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. G. Under- 
wood & Son, Hookstone Green Nurseries, West End, nr. Woking, Surrey.) 
A.M. September 1, 1960. Plant 14 inches high, 15 inches spread, compact, 
slightly spreading, vigorous; foliage medium to dark green. Flower stems 
13 inches long; inflorescence 6} inches long, averaging eight to ten clusters 
to a spike; flowers single, Rhodamine Purple (H.C.C. 29/2) changing to 
white at extreme base. Flowering from August 29, 1960. [28] 

AUREA. (Sent by the Regius Keeper, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh.) 
H.C. August 11, 1960. Plant 7 inches high, 10 inches spread, erect and slightly 
spreading, vigorous; foliage medium green to golden. Flower stems 4 to 8 
inches long; inflorescence 34 to 5 inches long, averaging thirteen to twenty 
clusters to a spike; flowers single, Phlox Purple (H.C.C. 632/2). Flowering 
from July 29, 1960. [49] 

DRUM-RA. (Sent by Mr. Jack Drake, Inshriach Nursery, Aviemore, 
Inverness-shire.) H.C. August 11, 1960. Plant 11 inches high, 11 inches 
spread, compact and erect, vigorous; foliage medium green. Flower stems 6 to 
9 inches long; inflorescence 3} inches long, averaging sixteen clusters to a spike; 
flowers single, white. Flowering from August 1, 1960. [10] 

E. HOARE. (Sent by the Regius Keeper, Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- 
burgh.) H.C. August 11, 1960. Plant 7 to 9 inches high, 11 inches spread, 
compact and erect, vigorous; foliage dark shade of medium green. Flower 
stems 6 to 9 inches long; inflorescence 4 to 54 inches long, averaging eight to 
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eleven clusters to a spike; flowers single, Rhodamine Purple (H.C.C. 29/1). 
Flowering from August 9, 1960. [37] 

FRED J. CHAPPLE. (Raised and introduced by Fred J. Chapple, Esq., 
at Whaley Bridge, Derbyshire: sent by Fred J. Chapple, Esq.) H.C. Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. Plant 10 inches high, 12 inches spread, compact and erect, vigorous ; 
foliage medium green. Flower stems 8 inches long; inflorescence 4 inches long, 
averaging ten clusters to a spike; flowers single, a colour near Mallow Purple 
(H.C.C. between 630/2 and 630/3). Flowering from August 19, 1960. [34] 

MULLION. (Sent by the Regius Keeper, Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- 
burgh.) H.C. September 1, 1960. Plant 5 inches high, 10 inches spread, com- 
pact, slightly spreading, vigorous; foliage medium green. Flower stems 
4 inches long; inflorescence 2 to 24 inches long, averaging ten to twelve clusters 
at base of spike; flowers single, Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31/2). Flowering from 
August 16, 1960. [23] 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND THE 
NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


Bradford Trials, 1960 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


One hundred and seventy stocks of early-flowering chrysanthemums were 
grown at the National Chrysanthemum Society’s Trial Grounds at Heath- 
field Nurseries, Leeds Road, Eccleshill, Bradford 2, Yorkshire, in 1960. The 
occupier of the Nurseries, Mr. G. R. Bacon, was responsible for the cultiva- 


tion of the trials. 

Cuttings were rooted during February, the rooted cuttings were later 
planted into cold frames 4 inches apart each way on March 18, 1960. 

1960 was the first year the trials had been inspected by the Joint Chrysan- 
themum Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The National 
Chrysanthemum Society. The Joint Chrysanthemum Committee inspected 
the trials on September 6 and 21, 1960, and on its recommendation The 
Royal Horticultural Society and The National Chrysanthemum Society have 
made jointly the following awards to early-flowering chrysanthemums after 
trial at Bradford. 

The varieties are arranged in this report according to the classification of 
The National Chrysanthemum Society. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trials. 


AS DISBUDDED VARIETIES FOR GARDEN DECORATION 

The trial of disbudded varieties numbered one hundred and twenty-three 
varieties, and twelve plants of each stock were planted on May 19 and 20, 
1960. 

SECTION 20. OUTDOOR VARIETIES, INCURVED 
(a) Large-flowered 
Pink 

ROSE JOHN WOOLMAN. (Sent from the trial stocks of The National 

Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 21, 1960. Plant 4 feet high, 
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vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 43 inches long. Flowers 
44 inches diameter, outer florets Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 030) inner florets 
Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 030/1), reverse silver. [18] 


Medium-flowered 
White 
GLOBE MASTER. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, 
The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire, and sent from trial stocks of The National 
Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet 4 inches 
high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 30 inches long. 
Flowers 4 inches diameter, white. [48] 


Yellow 

PRIMROSE JACQUELINE. (Sent by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson.) 
A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet 10 inches high, vigorous, compact and 
erect, bearing flower stems 36 inches long. Flowers 44 inches diameter, 
Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3). [88] 

YELLOW VERINETE. (Sent from trial stocks of The National Chrysan- 
themum Society.) A.M. September 21, 1960. Plant 3 feet 8 inches high, 
vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 36 ipches long. Flowers 
4 inches diameter, outer florets near Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2) inner florets 
a lighter shade of Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1). [33] 


Light Bronze 
TOPPER. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. E. Riley & Sons, Alfreton 
Nurseries, Ashover Road, Woolley Moor, Derbyshire, and sent by Mr. G. R. 
Bacon, Heathfield Nurseries, Eccleshill, Bradford, Yorkshire.) A.M. Septem- 
ber 21, 1960. Plant 4? feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower 
stems 39 inches high. Flowers 44 inches diameter, Straw Yellow (H.C.C. 604). 


SECTION 21. OUTDOOR VARIETIES, REFLEXED 
(a) Large-flowered 
White 

ASTRA. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson and sent 
from the trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. 
September 21, 1960. Plant 44 feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, 
bearing flower stems 42 inches high. Flowers 5 inches diameter, white with 
cream centre. [46] 

Yellow 

GOLDCOAST. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., introduced and 
sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Moor Lane, West- 
field, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3} feet high, vigorous, 
erect and compact, bearing flower stems 28 inches long. Flower 5 inches 
diameter, Aureolin (H.C.C. 3). [99] 

YELLOW CAPITAL. (Sent by Mr. G. R. Bacon.) A.M. September 6, 
1960. Plant 3 feet 8 inches high, vigorous, erect and compact, bearing flower 
stems 36 inches long. Flowers 6 inches diameter, outer florets Primrose 
Yellow (H.C.C. 601/2) inner florets near Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/2). [86] 


Light Bronze 
STANDARD. (Raised by Mr. L. Shoesmith, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. September 21, ‘1960. Plant 4} feet high, 
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vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 30 inches long. Flowers 
6 inches diameter, Nasturtium Orange (H.C.C. 610/1) flushed Burnt Orange 
(H.C.C. 014/1) reverse Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5/2). [106] 
Pink 

MAGIC MOMENT. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. E. Riley & 
Sons, sent from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. 
September 6, 1960. Plant 4} feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing 
flower stems 36 inches long. Flower 5 inches diameter, outer florets Magenta 
Rose (H.C.C. 027/2) inner florets slightly darker Spinel Red (H.C.C. 002/3), 
reverse silver. [83] 

FIELD. (Raised by Mr. L. Shoesmith, introduced and sent by 

Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) A.M. September 21, 1960. Plant 4} feet high, 
vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 32 inches long. Flower 
54 inches diameter, Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 30/2), reverse silver. [111] 


(6) Medium-flowered 
Yellow 

GOLDEN GIRL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson.) A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet high, vigorous, compact 
and erect, bearing flower stems 30 inches long. Flowers 5} inches diameter, 
outer florets Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/1), inner florets Canary Yellow 
(H.C.C. 2), reverse Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/2). [93] 

LEANORA. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, sent 
from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 
21,1960. Plant 4 feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 
34 inches long. Flowers 4} inches diameter, Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1). [64] 

SUNPAT. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, sent 
from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. Septem- 
ber 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower 
stems 30 inches long. Flowers 5 inches diameter, outer florets Canary Yellow 
(H.C.C. 2/1), inner florets Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2), reverse Aureolin 
(H.C.C, 3/1). [67] 

Bronze 

SONNET. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, sent 
from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 
6, 1960. Plant 4 feet 8 inches high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing 
flower stems 39 inches long. Flowers 5} inches diameter, Chinese Yellow 
(H.C.C. 606) heavily overlaid Burnt Orange (H.C.C. 014) with a velvety red 
sheen, inner florets the same, only slightly darker, reverse Straw Yellow 


(H.C.C. 604). [87] 
Pale Pink 


BETTY PARR. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, 
sent from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. 
September 6, 1960. Plant 3} feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing 
flower stems 33 inches long. Flowers 5 inches diameter, outer florets about 
Amaranth Rose (H.C.C. 530/3), inner florets Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630/3), 
reverse silvery white. [96] 

Pink 

PATRICIA HURST. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. John- 

son, sent from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. 
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September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet 4 inches high, vigorous, compact and erect, 
bearing flower stems 32 inches long. Flowers 4} inches diameter, outer 
florets Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620/3), inner florets near Begonia (H.C.C. 
619/2). [60] 
Red 

VELVET LADY. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., introduced by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., sent from trial stocks of The National Chrysan- 
themum Society.) A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 4 feet high, vigorous, 
compact and erect, bearing flower stems 36 inches long. Flowers 44 inches 
diameter, near Yellow Ochre (H.C.C. 07/2) heavily overlaid a deep rich 
velvety brick colour, inner florets same, only slightly deeper, reverse Yellow 
Ochre (H.C.C. 07/2). [80] 

Purple 

HOTSPUR. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. E. Riley & Sons, sent 
from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society. A.M. September 6, 
1960. Plant 3 feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 
24 inches long. Flowers 4 inches diameter, outer florets near Magnolia 
Purple (H.C.C. 030) overlaid Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828/3), inner florets near 
Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828/1) reverse near Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 030/2). 


[23] 


SECTION 22. OUTDOOR FLOWERING, INCURVING 
(a) Large-flowered 
Yellow 


YELLOW UNA. (Sent from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum 
Society.) A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet 2 inches high, vigorous, 
compact and erect, bearing flower stems 30 inches long. Flowers 54 inches 
diameter, outer florets Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/1) inner florets Mimosa 
Yellow (H.C.C. 602), reverse Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/1). [29] 


(6) Medium-flowered 
Yellow 
FOCUS. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. E. Riley & Sons, sent from 
trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 21, 
1960. Plant 4} feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 
39. inches long. Flowers 44 inches diameter, outer florets white tinged 
rimrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3) inner florets Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/3). 
[62] 
Purple 
WYVERN. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Napiers (Taunton) Ltd., 
Stepswater Nurseries, Taunton, Somerset, sent from trial stocks of The 
National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet, 
8 inches high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 30 inches 
long. Flowers 44 inches diameter, outer florets Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 
30/2) overlaid Magnolia Purple between (H.C.C. 030/1 and 030), inner 
florets Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1) overlaid a darker shade of Magenta 
Rose (H.C.C. 027), reverse silvery white and Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 030/2). 


[22] 
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AS SPRAY VARIETIES FOR GARDEN DECORATION 
The trial of spray varieties numbered forty-eight varieties and twelve 
plants of each stock were planted on 19th and 2oth May, 1960. 
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OUTDOOR VARIETIES, REFLEXED 

(c) Small-flowered 

Red 

DUSKY. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, sent from 
trial stocks of ‘The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. Septernber 21, 
1960. Plant 1} feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 
11 inches long. Flowers 2 inches diameter, a paler shade of Indian Lake 
(H.C.C, 826). [141] 


SECTION a1. 


Purple 

EVE, (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson, sent from trial 
stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 6, 1960. 
Plant 2} feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 18 inches 
long. Flowers 1 inches diameter, a brighter shade of Magnolia Purple 
(H.C.C. 0340/1). [144] 

REVEIL. (Raised in Holland, sent from trial stocks of The National 
Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet high, 
vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 28 inches long. Flowers 
3 inches diameter, outer florets near Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 030/1), inner 
florets Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 030), reverse almost white. [158] 


SECTION 24. OUTDOOR VARIETIES, POMPON 
Yellow 

BRIGHT EYE. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., introduced by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., and sent from trial stocks of The National 
Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 2 feet 10 inches 
high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 24 inches long. 
Flowers 1y'5 inches diameter, Aureolin (H.C.C. 3) centre bronze. [139] 

SANDIE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, sent 
from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Socicty.) A.M. September 
6, 1960. Plant 1} feet high, vigorous, compact, bushy and erect, bearing 
flower stems 13 inches long. Flowers 2 inches diameter, outer florets Sulphur 
Yellow (H.C.C, 1/2), inner florets Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1). [168] 

TORCHY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson.) 
A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet high, vigorous, compact, bushy and 
erect, bearing flower stems 20 inches long. Flowers 14; inches diameter, 
outer florets Canary Yeliow (H.C.C, 2/1) inner florets Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 
2). [160] 


Light Bronze 

BEESWING. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson, sent 

from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 

6, 1960. Plant 2 feet 5 inches high, vigorous, compact, bushy and erect, 

bearing flower stems 20 inches long. Flowers 1f inches diameter, Aureolin 
(H. 3) near Oxblood Red (H.C.C, 00823/1). [133] 

(Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, sent 

Pi. old aad stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. Septem- 

ber 6, 1960. Plant 2 feet high, vigorous, compact, bushy and erect, bearing 
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flower stems 12 to 14 inches long. Flowers 14 inches in diameter. Aureolin 
(H.C.C, 3) tipped reddish bronze, centre reddish bronze. [132] 


Pink 

TASSIE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson.) 
A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 2} feet high, vigorous, compact, bushy and 
erect, bearing flower stems 20 inches long. Flowers 1 inches diameter, outer 
florets Lilac Purple (H.C.C. 031/3), inner florets near Bengal Rose (H.C.C. 
25/3) centre bronze. [167] 

TINA, (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, sent from 
trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M. September 21, 
1960. Plant 3 feet 8 inches high, very vigorous, compact, bushy and erect, 
bearing stems 17 inches long. Flowers 244 inches diameter, outer florets 
Persian Rose (H.C.C, 628/3), inner florets white tipped Persian Rose (H.C.C, 
628/3), centre buff. [170] 


Purple 

MARINA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson.) 
A.M. September 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet high, vigorous, compact, bushy and 
erect, bearing flower stems 24 inches long. Flowers 14 inches diameter, outer 
florets Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 030) overlaid at tips Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 
828/1), inner florets Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828/1). [161] 


Other Colours 

SPARKLE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, sent 
from trial stocks of The National Chrysanthemum Society.) A.M, Septem- 
ber 6, 1960. Plant 3 feet high, vigorous, compact and erect, bearing flower 
stems 20 inches long. Flowers 14, inches diameter, outer florets white tipped 
Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 030/3) inner florets Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/2) 
tipped bronze, reverse pinkish white. [135] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1959 AND 1960 


Apple ‘Merton Charm’ A.M. September 27, 1960, for private 
garden use. ‘McIntosh’ x‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’. Raised in 1933 by 
M. B. CRANE, John Innes Horticultural Institution. Dessert. Season late 
September to early November. Fruit medium sized to medium small, 
slightly flattened, regular. Greenish yellow turning golden yellow some- 
times with a faint orange flush and with numerous small russet dots. 
Flesh cream, fine, tender, quite juicy, sweet and of good flavour. Tree 
of moderate vigour, making rather “feathery” growth. A fairly good 
cropper but appears to have a slightly biennial tendency. Exhibited by 
the Director, National Fruit Trials, Brogdale, Faversham, Kent. 
Apple ‘Sunset’ A.M. November 29, 1960, for private garden use. 
Seedling from ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’. Raised about 1920 by Mr. G. C. 
Addy, Halstead, Essex. Dessert. Season November-December, ripen- 
ing about a week earlier than ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’. Fruit medium 
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sized to medium small, round to flat, regular. Bright golden yellow 
often with light orange-red flush and faint flecks of russet. Flesh yellow, 
firm, juicy, aromatic and of very good flavour. Tree compact, mo- 
derately vigorous and free spurring. A regular cropper and frequently 
succeeds where ‘Cox’s Orange’ does not but fruit tends to be small 
unless thinned. Exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley 
Ripley, Surrey. 

Carnation ‘Sunset’ A.M. November 10, 1959. A_perpetual- 
flowering variety for market purposes with blooms 3-34 inches diameter 
with excellent calyx on a good stem. Medium height, free-flowering 
with good keeping qualities. Bloom Coral Pink (H.C.C. 0619/1) with 
rose-coloured flecks. Raised, introduced and exhibited by F. Hicks, 
Esq., Danesmead, Golden Hill, Hordle, Lymington, Hants. 

Nerine ‘Pamela’ A.M. October 25, 1960. This variety is the result 
of a cross between N. ‘Aerolite’ and N. ‘Queen Mary’. It has large Dawn 
Pink (H.C.C. 523/1) flowers with slightly darker streaks in the middle 
of the recurved segments. The plant exhibited had an umbel of eleven 
open flowers and buds borne on a good stout scape. Raised and shown 
by Edmund L. de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. Mr. F. Wynniatt), Exbury, 
Southampton. 

Orostachys chanetii A.M. October 25, 1960, as a plant for the 
cool greenhouse. A native of China, this very striking plant is unfortu- 
nately not hardy in this country requiring the hot, dry conditions and 
poor soil of its natural habitat. It was originally described as a species of 
Sedum, but is now generally included under Orostachys. Each plant 
forms a number of loose, basal rosettes of glaucous, fleshy, spine-tipped, 
linear leaves about 1} inches long and } inch wide. The dense pyramidal 
panicles of flowers on the specimens shown were about 12 inches in 
height, and the individual, white five-petalled, star-like flowers were up 
to 4 inch across. Exhibited by Mr. G. G. Fuge, Uplands Nursery, 
Blackhorse Lane, Downend, Bristol. 

Photinia beauverdiana var. notabilis A.M. November 29, 1960, 
as a hardy, fruiting shrub. A native of Central and Western China, this 
deciduous shrub or small tree may reach a height of 20 feet or more in 
this country, and in late autumn and winter is very ornamental with its 
dense clusters of orange-red fruits. The leaves, which colour quite well 
in the autumn, are elliptic oblong in shape with finely toothed margins 
and measure up to 5 inches long and 2 inches across. The 2-inch 
clusters of white flowers in May are followed in autumn by the fruits, 
which at first are shades of Persimmon Orange (H.C.C. 7 10/1-2) in 
colour, changing as they ripen to Poppy Red (H.C.C. 16/1-2). The 
individual fruits are ellipsoid in shape and about ;5 inch long. Exhibited 
by The Countess of Rosse and The National Trust, Nymans, Handcross, 
Sussex. 

Prunus subhirtella var. autumnalis ‘Rosea’ A.M. November 
29, 1960, as a hardy flowering tree. A very pretty variant of the well- 
known autumn and winter flowering form of P. subhirtella. The clusters 
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of semi-double flowers about 4 inch across are Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 
5 27/3) in colour when fully open with buds of a slightly deeper shade. 
An excellent small tree for winter effect, this form deserves to be planted 
more often and should be very suitable for the garden where space is 
at a premium and only the most rewarding plants are required. Ex- 
hibited by P. M. Synge, Esq., Clare Cottage, West Byfleet, Surrey. 

Rosa ‘Marguerite Hilling’ A.M. September 27, 1960. A very 
vigorous shrub stated by the exhibitors to be a sport from ‘Nevada’. 
The semi-double, slightly cupped flowers are up to 5 inches across when 
fully open and Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/2-627) in colour. Exhibited 
by Messrs. 'T. Hilling & Co. Ltd., Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 

Rosa ‘Scarlet Fire’ A.M. June 14, 1960, as a hardy flowering 
shrub. An excellent shrub rose, raised by Kordes, in Germany, from 
a cross between ‘Poinsettia’ and R. gallica grandiflora (‘Alika’), which 
makes an elegant arching shrub about 7 feet high covered with single 
flowers about 3 inches across, during midsummer. The flowers are a 
glowing velvety red near to Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822) on the upper 
surface, with a Tyrian Rose (H.C.C. 24/1) reverse. Exhibited by The 
Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Smithiantha zebrina A.M. November 10, 1959, as a flowering 
plant for the cool greenhouse. The first species of its genus to be known 
in cultivation, S. zebrina is native to eastern Mexico and was first grown 
in England about 1840, although known in gardens abroad before this 
time. The species and hybrids of this genus are frequently, but in- 
correctly, referred to as Gesneria or Naegelia, and most are well worth 
growing for the handsome foliage and brightly coloured flowers. 
S. zebrina is a rhizomatous herb, reaching about 2—2} feet in height, 
with softly hairy leaves and stems. The opposite velvety leaves are 
about 7 inches long and 4 inches wide, more or less ovate in shape and 
almost auriculate at the base with irregularly dentate margins, and 
petioles up to 3 inches long. The upper leaf surface is dark green in 
colour, suffused with purple, mainly around the veins ; the prominently- 
veined lower surface of the leaf is paler green in colour but a similar 
purple suffusion is also noticeable around the veins. The tubular, 
nodding flowers about 1} inches long and 3} inch across the mouth of 
the tube are borne on short, densely hairy pedicels in many flowered 
terminal racemes. The corolla tube is abruptly expanded from the very 
narrow base and is close to Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17) in colour with a 
broad Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5/1—2) band at the base. The inside 
of the corolla tube is also Buttercup Yellow, heavily spotted with red 
markings. Exhibited by The Metropolitan Waterboard, Rosebery 
Avenue, London, E.C.1. 
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FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Will any Fellow who is willing to offer one of these plants please commun- 
icate direct with the Fellow who is seeking it and not with the Editor. 


Seeds of: 

Veronica bombycina Miss Sheila Maule, Hannafield 
Arnebia echioides Quarry House, Balerno, Mid- 
Anchusa caespitosa (true) lothian. 

Anemone obtusiloba patula 


Coreopsis rosea 
Origanum amanum 


Pelargonium endiicherianum 

Viola pedata var. concolor 

Rhododendron carneum Geoffrey Gorer, Sunte House, Hay- 
Rhododendron inaequale wards Heath, Sussex 
Rhododendron laxiflorum 

Lathyrus pubescens (seed or plant) Mrs. Mary Harrison, Snape Hall, 
Clematis ‘Sir Garnet Wolsey’ Nr. Saxmundham, Suffolk 


Lupinus ornatus (seed or plant) 
The true gold-laced polyanthus (NOT the modern varieties). 


Impatiens auricoma R. Waterfield, Esq., Dunard House, 
Shirley, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Vistas in Botany: a Volume in Honour of the Bicentenary of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew.” Ed. W. B. Turrill. 547 + xv pp. Illus. (Perga- 
mon Press.) £5. 


It is in the context of _ systematics that the fame of “Kew” is most widely 
acknowledged ; yet, as Dr. Turrill points out in his prefatory remarks to this volume, 
the work of the Kew staff over the years has advanced in some degree practically every 
aspect of plant science, while the services the institute supplies to others facilitate 
botanical research the world over. So it is altogether appropriate that a volume of 
essays published in commemoration of the bicentenary of Kew as a botanical institution 
should cast its net wide. A vista, Dr. Turrill tells us, is “‘a view or vision, in prospect 
or retrospect, of an extensive period of time or series of events, experiences, etc.’’ Of 
the seventeen vistas in this book, seven are of special plant groups, three of aspects of 
geobotany, two of cytogenetics and related matters, two of biochemistry and plant 
hysiology, and one each of plant anatomy, taxonomic principles and palaeobotany. 
For a survey of the whole of botany, the distribution is hardly quite equitable, but the 
bias, being in the direction of those aspects to which Kew has contributed most 
massively, is a natural one. 
The botany of special groups is well and generously treated. Authoritative articles 
on viruses (Dr. F. K. Bawden), bacteria (Dr. K. A. Bissett), algae (Professor W. R. 
Taylor), fungi (Professor C. T. Ingold), bryophytes (Professor P. Richards), pterido- 
phytes (Dr. R. E. G. Pichi-Sermolli) and gymnosperms (Dr. W. B. Turrill), supply a 
fine survey of progress in these fields, covering most of the activity in them from 
taxonomic to physiological. The bibliographies between them provide nearly a 
thousand references, although not ail are as representative as they migi). be—no survey 
of algal cytology, however brief, should omit mention of the work of Drew-Baker. The 
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treatment of the flowering plants is bound up with that of taxonomic principles in a 
massive article by Professor H. J. Lam. For anyone essaying the task of reading the 
chapters of the book seriatim, this one, in first place, could well prove a deterrent. 
Certainly it will do little to disillusion that not uncommon kind of biologist who is 
inclined to view taxonomy as a resort of confused thinkers and ill-formed ideas. Not 
that there is not much of value in Lam’s treatment; it is gratifying, for example, to see 
his careful efforts to preserve such distinctions of meaning as that between systematics 
and taxonomy. But the article is marred by prejudice and misconception, and Lam’s 
barely concealed mysticism, seen in an inclination to explain phenomena by appeal to 
obscure inner urges, will be repulsive to many readers. 

The chapters on geobotany deal with causal plant ecology (Sir Edward Salisbury), 
plant sociology (Dr. J. Braun-Blanquet), and plant geography (Dr. Turrill). In surveying 
the trends in the study of causal factors, Sir Edward Salisbury’s article should open 
the minds of many to the fine opportunities there are for experiment in plant ecology, 
a field often regarded as primarily descriptive. Braun-Blanquet’s valuable treatment 
of some basic problems in plant sociology is in German; a pity, for many non-specialists 
find Continental phytosociclogy recondite enough, and the opportunity might well 
have been taken to have produced in English an advocacy of the method and a state- 
ment of its achievements for those whom Continental botanists often regard as crippled 
by their insularity. Not that Braun-Blanquet concerns himself with opinions about 
phytosociology written in English, no matter how balanced and informed they may 
be; the work of Poore finds no place in his bibliography. Turrill’s article on plant 
geography is prefaced by an historical introduction, and provides a thorough and well- 
documented survey of the major “‘phytochoria”’ of the world’s flora. As Turrill declares, 
plant geography is largely a synthetic science, and he is at pains to stress its many inter- 
connections. But he avoids historical issues: can we detect here a niche prepared for 
one of the chapters which, as Editor, he tells us were solicited but not written ? Other- 
wise it seems remarkable that nowhere are the historical problems of floras discussed 
in any detail, whilst pollen analysis, one of the most productive fields of botanical 
research in the last few decades, receives only passing mention, and that in Professor J. 
Walton’s fascinating essay on the development of palaeobotany i in Britain. 

Two complementary chapters by Professor D. J. Catcheside and Professor G. L. 
Stebbins cover the fields of cytogenetics and evolution. In the modest space of twelve 
pages, Catcheside presents an authoritative survey of recent progress in the study of 
plant cytology, a field in which advance in the post-war period has been positively 
explosive, with the forging of the link between morphology and biochemistry through 
the agency of the electron microscope. In his treatment of genes, chromosomes and 
evolution, Stebbins brings together many of the ideas which have arisen from popula- 
tion genetics and experimental taxonomy. In respect to adaptation, selection and 
evolution, his position contrasts vividly with that of Lam; but it is a position of strict 
neo-Darwinian orthodoxy, and it will be interesting to see how long he can maintain 
it in the face of mounting evidence from many sources that environmental modification 
of the phenotype may not be without a role in directing evolutionary change. 

Of a total of 531 text pages, plant physiology and biochemistry fill a total of 37> 
something of an under-representation of fields which currently command so large 
a proportion of research effort in botany. Within the narrow limits he sets himself, 
Dr. E. C. Bate-Smith provides an excellent outline of what is happening in the study of 
plant constituents, but his consideration of plant biochemical processes is on no more 
than a miniature scale. The chapter by Professor F. W. Went which should have been 
complementary is quite inadequate in scope, and indeed frequently inaccurate in 
detail. The deficiency in the treatment of physiological botany is the more regrettable 
in that it has led to the omission of all but passing reference to much brilliant recent 
work in experimental morphology. The reader will find few clues to lead him to the 
work of Wetmore, Jacobs and others, nor even to European studies in the same fields. 
Yet, as Dr. C. R. Metcalfe indicates in his thoughtful article on plant anatomy, work 
of this kind is pushing towards an understanding of differentiation and morphogenesis 
—problems near the heart of all botany. 

Production of the volume is good, although some chapters have acquired a few 
misprints, mostly in the names of places and organisms. 

In summary then, this is an important book, and an impressive tribute to a great 
institution. Its principal demerit is in the imperfect coverage of much of physiological 
La But the spine bears the symbol “I” ; perhaps the balance may be restored in 
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“A Book of Gardens.”” Edited by Peter Coats. 191 pp. Illus. (William 
Heinemann Ltd.) 42s. 
“Gardens of Western Europe.” By Brooklyn Botanic Garden. _97 pp. 


Illus. $2 per year. 


The two books under review are widely different. A Book of Gardens is composed 
of a selection of text and illustrations from the magazine House and Garden. Anyone 
who is interested in gardening must find some interest or pleasure in this charming 
picture-book, which partakes of something of the character of the “Annuals”, which 
were fashionable in the 20’s and 30’s of the last century and like them is enlivened by 
various conceits and fancies. But as I turned its pages I could not help recalling the 
description I once read of the world of a well-known English novelist ““Where every 
lawn is velvet and every car a Rolls”, for each of the enjoyable illustrations shows 
some garden scene or subject in a perfect state of development and climate and far 
removed from the overgrown, the storm-tossed or the tousled conditions which all 
who work among their plants know only too often and easily can prevail. Nevertheless, 
suggestions as to how the ideal may be made to exist in the real may be found in the 
large collection of short articles; many of them by well-known experts, and very com- 
prehensive, and full of good advice for garden planning and planting. But to illustrate 
gardening on chalk why was it necessary to go to Picardy when the pre-eminent chalk 
garden of the world is in our own West Sussex ? 

It is, however, the illustrations which are the book’s main feature. Unfortunately 
it would seem that those in colour have not been very successful in reproduction; nor 
is it always easy to identify some of the plants portrayed, but there are many excellent 
ones in monochrome. Much taste has gone to selecting every picture in the book and 
each is admirably composed. Having regard to its rather ambitious manner, two 
guineas is not a high price for so pleasurable and diverting a volume. 

There is nothing of the glossy magazine about Gardens of Western Europe which is 
a special printing of Plants and Gardens, Vol. 16, No. 2, from the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, New York. This handbook of g0-odd pages gives brief accounts of the most 
noteworthy places of horticultural interest in the countries of Western Europe, ex- 
cluding Great Britain. The numerous black-and-white illustrations are not very good, 
but certainly give a useful idea of the character of the gardens to which they refer. 
This little book will be of great help to visitors to the Continent as indicating gardens 
which they should consider visiting, and as a convenient if brief aide-memoire to us in 
this country. It is hoped to publish a similar handbook treating the gardens of the 
United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland, and those of Scandinavia more fully 


than in this, at a later date. 
MORTON 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


ERRATA—PLANTS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED AWARDS IN 10960 


Lilium ‘Lemon Lady’. The parentage of this lily, which was described in R.H.S. 
JournAL, 8, p.460, should read: L. davidi hybrid x L. davidi hybrid, and not as a 
seedling from crosses between L. martagon and L. hansoni. 


The correct name of the saxifrage which was described in R.H.S. JourNaL, 85, 
p.503, is: Saxifraga cotyledon ‘Norvegica’, and not S. cotyledon var. norvegica. 


Masters Memorial Lecture Part II, February 1961, page 91, lines 18 and 19, near 
the beginning of para. 2 should be transposed and should read “ In the past biological 
studies have mainly concerned injurious species, but we now find that beneficial and 
injurious species should be studied together with . 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to the articles 
application should be made to the C: owe 
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Book of Gardens.”’ Edited by Peter Coats. 191 pp. Illus. (William 
Heinemann Ltd.) 42s. 

“Gardens of Western Europe.” By Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 97 pp. 
Illus. $2 per year. 


The two books under review are widely different. A Book of Gardens is composed 
of a selection of text and illustrations from the magazine House and Garden. Anyone 
who is interested in gardening must find some interest or pleasure in this charming 
picture-book, which partakes of something of the character of the ‘““Annuals’’, which 
were fashionable in the 20’s and 30’s of the last century and like them is enlivened by 
various conceits and fancies. But as I turned its pages I could not help recalling the 
description I once read of the world of a well-known English novelist ““Where every 
lawn is velvet and every car a Rolls”, for each of the enjoyable illustrations shows 
some garden scene or subject in a perfect state of development and climate and far 
removed from the overgrown, the storm-tossed or the tousled conditions which all 
who work among their plants know only too often and easily can prevail. Nevertheless, 
suggestions as to how the ideal may be made to exist in the real may be found in the 
large collection of short articles; many of them by well-known experts, and very com- 
prehensive, and full of good advice for garden planning and planting. But to illustrate 
gardening on chalk why was it necessary to go to Picardy when the pre-eminent chalk 
garden of the world is in our own West Sussex ? 

It is, however, the illustrations which are the book’s main feature. Unfortunately 
it would seem that those in colour have not been very successful in reproduction; nor 
is it always easy to identify some of the plants portrayed, but there are many excellent 
ones in monochrome. Much taste has gone to selecting every picture in the book and 
each is admirably composed. Having regard to its rather ambitious manner, two 
guineas is not a high price for so pleasurable and diverting a volume. 

There is nothing of the glossy magazine about Gardens of Western Europe which is 
a special printing of Plants and Gardens, Vol. 16, No. 2, from the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, New York. This handbook of g0-odd pages gives brief accounts of the most 
noteworthy places of horticultural interest in the countries of Western Europe, ex- 
cluding Great Britain. The numerous black-and-white illustrations are not very good, 
but certainly give a useful idea of the character of the gardens to which they refer. 
This little book will be cf great help to visitors to the Continent as indicating gardens 
which they should consider visiting, and as a convenient if brief aide-memoitre to us in 
this country. It is hoped to publish a similar handbook treating the gardens of the 
United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland, and those of Scandinavia more fully 
than in this, at a later date. 


MORTON 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 

The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


ERRATA—PLANTS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED AWARDS IN 1960 


Lilium ‘Lemon Lady’. The parentage of this lily, which was described in R.H.S 
pater my 85, p.460, should read: L. davidi hybrid x oa davidi hybrid, and not as a 
ling from crosses between L. martagon and L. 


° The correct name of the saxifrage which was described in R.H.S. Journa, 85, 
p.503, is: Saxifraga cotyledon ‘Norvegica’, and not S. cotyledon var. norvegica. 


Masters Memorial Lecture Part II, February 1961, page 91, lines 18 and 19, near 
the beginning of para. 2 should be transposed and should read “ In the past biological 
studies have mainly concerned injurious species, but we now find that beneficial and 
injurious species should be studied together with . 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce the articles 
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ROSES 

TREES & SHRUBS 

FRUIT TREES Write to-day for our 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS free catalogues and note 
S=ZEDS & SUNDRIES our free delivery service 


over a wide area. 


SALE & SON LTD 


FOLLY COURT, WOKINGHAM, BERKS 
Wokingham 888 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


ICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these truits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


THE FLEXA MOWER is unique 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling 
* long grass up to 12" high * wet or wilted grass ’ 
Speeey positioned flexible Sheffield steel blades give the 


unique ‘scissor-cut’ action that does not depend 
upon finicky fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 


rpening 
No tugging with the Flexa. It glides over rough, uneven 
grass just as casily as over a smooth lawn, and will cut i Nee 
to wi ¢ in. of the ground—eary propulsion is a main LOI 
of our machines. Please write for full details. 
* Grass boxes available ali models 
* Every machine guaranteed three years 


4 sizes (12, 14, 16 and 18-in. widths 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 


Messenger 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
& HEATING ENGINEERS 


Designs and Estimates 
submitted at your 
request or we will build 


to your specification. 
Writs for Catalogue 
MESSENGER & CO. LTD. f 
Cumberland Road, - 
LOUGHBOROUGH. Tel.: 2691 London Office: 46 Victoria Street, S.W.!. Tel. Abbey 2040 


ot 
vf As used in the 
1 ( Gardens at 
— 
THE FLEXA LAWN MOWER CO., LTD., Dept. RH, 25 Guildford Rd., Woking, Surrey - 


All 


SOW YOUR LAWN NOW 


Marshall’s Cumberland Turf Mixture (without Ryegrass) 
The finest of all grasses. Suitable for the finest turf for ornament, park borders, bowling greens 
etc. Approved by leading Turf authorities. Highly recommended to produce a sward similar 
to sea-washed turf. Suitable for light to medium soil. Very satisfactory on heavy soil if drainage 
is good. Composed of finest Chewings Fescue and Brown Top Bent. 
110 to 6 ibs., 7/6 per ib.; 7 Ibs. to 13 Ibs., 7/- per ib.; 14 ibs. to 7 ibs., 6/3 per Ib. ; 28 ibs. to 
55 Ibs., 5/9 per Ib. ; 56 ibs. to 1 cwt., 5/- per Ib. Quotations for larger quantities. 


Marshall’s Dwarf Evergreen Mixture (without Ryegrass) 
Has proved to be very suitable over a wide range of soils. Excellent for pleasure lawns where 
very fine turf is required. We se!i more and more each season of this very popular mixture and 
for those who require a long lasting |awn of beauty this is the one we recommend. 
1 Ib. to 6 Ibs., 6/4 per Ib. ; 7 ibs. to 13 Ibs., 5/9 per ib. ; 14 Ibs. to 27 Ibs., $/2 per Ib. ; 28 Ibs. to 
55 Ibs., 4/10 per Ib. ; 56 Ibs. to 1 cwt., 4/6 per Ib. Quotations for larger quantities. 


Marshall’s Emerald Mixture (with Best Perennial Ryegrass) 
At the price the best seed on the market. If cut regularly makes a close turf which will last a life 
time. Very popular throughout the country. Excellent for hard wear, particularly where children 
need to play, etc. Contains a maximum of 40% Perennial! Ryegrass. 
1 Ib. to 6 Ibs., 4/- per ib. ; 7 Ibs. to 13 Ibs., 3/ 9 per ib.; 14 !bs. to to 27 Ibs., 3/6 per ib. ; 28 Ibs. to 
55 ibs., 3/- per Ib. ; 56 Ibs. to 1 cwt., 2/8 per ib. 


Tree Shade Mixture 
Suitable for sowing under trees and in shade, etc. Contains special leafy Perennial Ryegrass and 
fine specie grasses ideal for the purpose. 
1 Ib. to 6 Ibs., 6/- per Ib. ; 
to 55 Ibs., 4/9 per Ib. ; 56 Ibs. to 1 cwt., 4, s per | 
“Lawn Culture’”’ By Stanley E. Marshall My R. H.S. 
A practical and easily understood booklet dealing with most problems encountered in lawn 
Price 10d. Post Paid per return. 


prices Carriage Paid for C.W.O. Sacks, etc., 
All Grass Seed will be dressed against Birds and Mice FREE oF ‘CHARGE. 


1961 Iilustrated Colour Catalogue Free per return. 


S. E. MARSHALL & CO. LTD. (Dept. R.H.S) 
The Lawn Seed Specialists, WISBECH, CAMBS 


7 ibs. to 13 ibs., 5/6 ib. ; 14 Ibs. to 27 Ibs., 5/2 per ib.; 28 Ibs. 


making and maintenance. 


TULIPS 


Departures from 

Centra! London, 8.30 a.m. 
Saturdays, 15th, 22nd, 
29th April, 6th, 13th May. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE DUTCH 


KEUKENHOF 


The Great Annual Floral Show at Lisse 


SPECIAL DAY VISITS BY AIR FOR 
MEMBERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


This wonderful show of flowers and gardens, so 
popular with members who travelled with us last 
year, offers you a colourful pageant of floral beauty 
amid 60 acres of lovely natural scenery. The trip 
also includes a coach drive through Noordwijk, 
Wassenhaar, The Hague—short stop for shopping 
excursion—Delft and Rotterdam. 


mesure Landen Price fully inclusive of Lunch, entrance fee, 
For details apply: 
PEGASUS HOLIDAYS (PICCADILLY) LTD. 
320 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 Museum 8171 
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FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 


Order with Confidence 
From 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


22 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 4 YEARS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 45 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 


INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 64. (3 « 2 Stamps). 


Please Note. 


Our Sales Season commences the end of April 
and finishes early October. 


Sussex Grown 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 
the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


We offer Large Quantities of 


Roses, Fruits, Ornamental! Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Hedge 
Plants, Herbaceous and Rock Plants 

in great variety 


Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE 
BARNHAM 
NURSERIES LTD. 


BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 


Make up seed compost 
with peat which has 
been soaked in |: 400 
solution. 


Water-in roses, shrubs 
and soft fruit bushes 


with |: 100 solution. 


PRICES 
Liquid: | gal. 22/6; 5 gals. 75/- 
Solid: 7 Ibs. 8/6; 56 ibs. 45/- 
all carriage paid. 


MAXICROP LIMITED 


HOLDENBY, NORTHANTS 


'WAKELEY’S: 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll! find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 


and growth. 
PRICES: 
Smal! 96M 
Prices subject to alteration without notice. 
FROM ALL THE BEST 


NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage one England and Wales 
es any difficulty, write 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli is now tone 
Free on 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL ROCK GARDEN PLANT CONFERENCE 


ALPINE GARDEN SOCIETY’S 


CONFERENCE SHOW 
R.H.S. NEW HALL—APRIL 18th & 19th 


ON SALE AT THE SECRETARY’S TABLE 


THE ROCK GARDENERS’ | A DECADE IN 
BEDSIDE BOOK RETROSPECT 
Just Published | Special Conference number of Alpine Garden 


Society's Quarterly Bulletin. 


FOR THOSE WHO 
LOVE THE PLANTS 
OF THE HILLS 


With 30 full page plates from photographs 


| 


Price Price 5/- 


Or by post from the Secretary 
Husseys, Green Street Green, Orpington, Kent 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, “ABOUT THE ALPINE GARDEN SOCIETY” 


This lovely new hybrid brings a vivid, deeper 
The new blue to enliven the late summer and autumn 
4 garden. 
late-flowering PARENTAGE: C. tangutica » 
C. clandonensis 
dwarf shrub FLOWER: Massed spikes of delightful deep 


violet-blue flowers, more abundantly pro- 
duced and more intensely blue than any 


CARYOPTERIS 
FLOWERING PERIOD: Later than any 


other, and often in its full glory until 


mid October. 
AWARDS: On its first showing Caryopteris 
FERNDOWN was honoured with an 
9 immediate Award of Merit. 


Spring planting is recommended and orders 


are being booked now for early delivery. 
Strong young pot-grown plants of Caryopteris 
FERNDOWN A.M. 15/- each, 2 for 22/6, 
* e 3 for 30/-. Carriage and packing free. C.W.O. 


Raised and introduced by 

is now available for 
your garden Stuails 
NURSERIES 


FERNDOWN - DORSET Est. 1742 
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Tobacco Curing Cooperative 


TILTY DUNMOW - ESSEX 


Ten years research in 
Nicotiana Tebaccum 
for British Gardens 


s 
PLANTS 
(30 varieties) 
Literature Curing 
Manulacturing Appitances 
Advisory Bureau, etc. 
Al! requirements for these whe 
wish t grow and make their 
own tobecce ot under 
6d. per ounce 
Enquirtes Invited. 


PARHAM 


PULBOROUGH SUSSEX 
Puantrure, Picrures, AND 
Frowers tN House 


Open to visitors by permission of the Hon. Clive 
Pearson on Suns. Weds. Thurs. & Bank Holidays 
from Easter Sunday from 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Admission 2/6. 


Walled garden, pleasure grounds, greenhouses, 
open to visitors on Weds. & Thurs. from 5$ April: 
1 p.m, to 4.30 p.m. Admission 1/-. 


Road A283 between Pulborough and Storrington. 


save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


. « with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING. Unobstrusive and a definite 
deterrent. Made to size. 4/6 per square yard 
Carriage paid 


% Write for descriptive leaflet to: 
MIDACRES LTD., 24 HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 
Nylon nets made for all purposes 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 
FOR 


ARBORICULTURE 
TREE SURGERY 
FORESTRY 
All types of tree work carried out by fully 


trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
Mobile and fully insured. 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tel.: Gedelming 2406 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the spring and 
summer months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun _ lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.HLS. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY LTD 


Lower Knaphill, Woking, Surrey 
PLANT OF THE MONTH 
Rhododendron 
MUCRONULATUM 


A delightful deciduous rhododendron growing 
up to 8 ft. Its bright rosy-purple flowers appear in 
January and although flowers and young growth 
may be damaged by frost the plant always 
recovers. Plants may be potted and brought 
indoors to flower. Plants 1}/2 ft. high 

Price including carriage and packing £1 10 0 each. 


Order Now 
Rhododendron and Azalea Catalogue available. 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


Godfreys 


machinery 


The mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Vel. 6842) 
and Brenchiey, Kent 


| 
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Just to see the wonderful range of WEBB Lawnmowers is to know why, 
when you own a WEBB, you possess the best. And the best costs only so 

little more for WEBB— the acknowledged leaders in design and lawn- 

mower developments~—-offer the finest value for money in mowers today. [or < 
Buy a WEBB mower now and over all the long years of perfect and 
trouble-free mowing ahead you'll never regret the choice. 

Hand, Electric (Battery or Mains driven) or Motor—there is the ideal 
WEBB mower for you! 


WEBB BATTERY-DRIVEN Electric Mower 12” and 14” — the 


most advanced lawnmower available today ! 


(tery, 
its 


So silent and simple to use. Easily accessible 
/2v. battery which can be recharged with car 
charger. 12° model gives 1} 
hrs. continuous cutting. 

14° model, 24 hrs. 


POWER MOWER 
DEMONSTRATION 


Ask for name of 
your nearest 
Agent who will 
give FREE home 
demonstration— 
without obligation. 


From £48 . 19.10 


(Tax paid) complete with battery. 


Mlastrated colour catalogue FREE on request to 


H. C. WEBB & CO., LTD., TAME ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 6 


Legible for a lifetime! 


Label all your rock plants, 
shrubs, flowers, etc., in an hour 
or two—with this ‘exclusive 
design’ labelling machine. 
Serpent labels are easy to fix 
and stay legible indefinitely. 


eee 


No. labelling machine com- 


OWN 


eee 


eres! Write for sample label 
imprinted with any name you 
desire; also price lists. 


SUTTON SONS DEPT. LRH +> READING 


e youllever biy/ 
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RURAL INTERLAGE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


timber used. 
This fencing 


WILL LAST 


Fencing, 
Arches, etc. 


LISTS FREE from: 
Dept. (R), 


DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


LONDON, 
(Tote Gallery 8332) 


Only best seasoned 


Also Wattle, Osier, 
Hurdics, Chestnut 
Gates, | 


1S MORETON ST., 


BAMBOO CANES 
All A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
1 s. d. s. d. s. d. s. 4d. 
12 in. 5 0 5 6 6 6 76 
18 in. 5 6 66 7 6 10 0 
2 fc. 66 76 10 0 12 6 
24 fe. 7 6 10 0 12 6 17 6 
3 fe. 12 6 15 0 20 * 25 0 
4 ft, 17 6 20 0 30 0 30 
5 fc. 0 45 0 50 0 
6 ft. 40 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
7 ft 50 0 55 0 60 0 70 0 
8 fc. 0 60 0 70 0 80 0 
10 fe. 6 0 70 0 80 0 9 0 
Orders over £5 carrisge paid. Under £5 add 2/16 
for freight. C.W.O. 


Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BOOMIN, CORNWALL 


Durable Interwoven 

Strong 6fe long panels 
from a panel 
Closeboard from 20/-. 
Rustic Weather- 
board from 25/-. All 
creosoted and carriage paid 250 miles 


TOP GRADE 
HURDLES 6 FT. 
long. Hazel from 10/9. 
Willow from 13/6. 
Carriage paid 150 miles. 
Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms from 10°, 


depois. yA types of Garages, Sheds, Sun 
. Ladders, Gates, Tubs. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept, RHS), Barkham Rd., Wokingham, Berks 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 


OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 


free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACR 


ES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


Seal 


HART 
CERTIFIED GRASS SEED MIXTURES 
*“Hart’ Fine Standard essentially a non rye 
grass mixture containing only Red Fescue and 
Agrostis Species. 


5—27-\bs 


® 4/9 per ib. 
@ 4/- per ib. 


28-ibs. upwards (Cwe. rate) 3/6 per ib 
*Hart’ Standard. A ryegrass mixture contain- 
ing Agrostis, Red Fescue, Shortseeded and $.23 
Perennial Ryegrass 1—44-Ibs 


3/6 per Ib. 
3/- per ib. 


28 Ibs. upwards (Cwrt. rate) 2/6 per ib 
*Hart’ Emeralisie containing trish Perennial 
Ryegrass, Fescue and Agrostis 

5-lbs. minimum to 27-ibs 
28-ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) @ 2/- per ib. 
All mixtures treated against birds 
Cash with order, carriage paid, bags free. 
MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON)LTD. 
Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. Wokingham 1121 


2/6 per ib 


CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 


Uxbridge, Middx. 


tions 


Garages. Greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 


Hire purchase terms 


available. 


Please send for 


illustrated catalegue. 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon 


Tel. HAYes 


EVESHAM Asparagus Crowns, 


prizewinning strain reselected Conn- 
over’s Colossal. 
3 yr. 11/9 doz., 70/- hundred 
2 yr. 10/- doz., 60/- hundred 
Cultural directions carr. pd. for c.w.o. 
Write now to Dept. Al. 


H. J. SPEED & SONS LTD. 


Seedsmen 
EVESHAM, WORCS. 


“The Asparagus People” 


(1,100 species and variet 


SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


* 


Ruopovenprons 


ies) 


AZALEAS 


STS 


PLEASE ASK FOR LI 
* 


SURREY 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDOLESHAM, 


Tel.: Ascot 96 
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BOWLEY'S CHANGE OVER TO OIL, QUICKLY, 


GARDEN TRUCKS 
A strongly constructed well-balanced Ph 1 llips Oil Bu rner 


truck, specially designed for garden 
Conversion Unit 


and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. Now you can change your existing solid fuel 
boiler simply, quickly with the Phillips Oil 
Conversion Unit to secure the advantages of 
oil heating without the expense of changing 
the entire system— 


@ Water kept to 
desired temnera- 
ture without 
stoking. 

@ Week-end free- 
dom from atten- 
tion withoutfear 


of damage. 
MODEL IA @ Automatic oil 
PLA feed, lit by match 
TPORM Size WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 12” by 2° re-lit, regulated 
with ROLLER BEARING by easy control, 
12” DETACHABLE TOP PNEUMATIC TYRED @ Odourless, quiet, 


sale and trouble- 


free 
£16.12. 6 rao 
HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA soot or ashes. 
@ Easily converted 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. back to solid vel Send for details and leaflet... 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, 5S.W.11 
Send for illustrated catalogue (HS) far complete range of H E “ P H I L L I P Ss LT D 
96 King William Street, Coventry 


sizes and models 


—the GREATEST NAME in DUTCH BULBS! 


Our beautifully coloured and illustrated catalogue is now 
available and contains all the latest varieties in GLADIOLI, 
BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS, MONTBRETIA, CHIN- 
CHERINCHEES, OUTDOOR FREESIAS, HARLEQUINS, 
ROOTS, HARDY PLANTS, etc., and we invite you to send 
now for your free copy. We offer only the best quality bulbs 
which are guaranteed top-size, fully matured and of the highest 
standard. 


Allorders receive individual and careful attention and satisfaction 


(Dutch Bulbs) LTD. (27) 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 
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HARRY LAUDER’S 
WALKING STICK 


A Gloucestershire freak of nature found 
almost a century ago, the twisted Hazel 
Nut (CORYLUS AVELLANA CON- 
TORTA) with its weird corkscrew 
growth will make a feature in any garden 
and is the joy of flower arrangers. Plants 
from 15/6 each, for present planting. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 


GERANIUMS 


From the Caledonian Nurseries, 
Maidstone Road, Rainham, 
Kent 


Telephone: Rainham 81520 
* 


Our geraniums are grown all over the 
world 


* 


Send for our catalogue 


Knight’s Nurseries Ltd. 


Hailsham, Sussex 
Telephone 454 


Roses, 
Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 


Catalogue post free 


VALE OF EVESHAM 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS 


CONNOVER’S COLOSSAL 


1year ... 6/-doz. 40/- 100 
+. 10/6 »  65/-100 
Spring delivery. Carriage and packing free, 
cash with order. 


Dahlia and Chrysanthemum Catalogues 
sent on request. 


L. STAITE, Avon Nurseries, Evesham, Worcs. 
Tel. Evesham 2406 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
FOR HARDY HEATHERS 
in the production of which we have specialised for 
many years. When massed they repel weeds and 
wide bright sheets of colour. We offer choice 
varieties such as ‘Springwood Pink’, ‘Mrs. Maxwell’, 
‘C. Nix’, oe. doz., other good varieties 36/— doz. 
250/— 100. Full catalogue on request. 


ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 
Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 


PLANTOIDS 
Moke 


Use them now on your 
Winter Greens, Beans, and 
all Autumn Flowers. 
3/6 and B/-packs 
from, Woolworths, Boots, 
Co-ops, and ali Hardware 
and Seed Stores. 


PLANTOIDS LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 
A_GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Our Catalogue of 
HARDY FERNS 


and Flowers for SHADE and sunshine 


is full of unusual plants for smal! shaded town 
gardens, and for waterside and woodland gardens. 
Copy free on request. 


9 different Ferns for 20/- 
9 different Flowering Plants for shade for 20/- 
all named and well packed, post free, c.w.o. 
TAYLOR’S NURSERY 
BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


NYcal’s Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 
aa Bedfordshire Silver 


Sand, 


KETTERING 


Mari, 
John Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost, 


OA Turf Renovator, 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 
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systems available 
WHITE and ALUMINIUM 


The wurre system consists 
Of PRIMER, UNDERCOATING 
AND FINISHING. These paints 
contain a high preportion 
of genuine white lead. 

With the 
system no undercoating is 
necessary and only PRIMING 
and yiuisuine coats are 
required, Where large 
buildings are being painted 
this system effects large 
savings in tine and labour 
costs, 

Specifications for painting 
new timber, and sor 
application to previously 
treated woodwork, will be 
gladly supplied on request. 


preserve 
as you paint 
with 


CUPRINOL 


FUNGICIDAL 
PAINTS 


These are the perfect protective paints for 
glasshouses, frames, Dutch lights and all 
horticultural timber prone to mildew. 
Specially formulated for the exacting 
requirements of the nursery trade. Cuprinol 
Fungicidal Paints are tougher and 
weather-resistant. The incorporation of 
powerful fungicides prevents the formation 
of mildew and moulda; 


CUPRINOL LTD. (DEPT. 48) 9 UPPER BELGRAVE ST. LONDON SW1. PHONE: SLOANE 9274 


GARDEN CONTRACTORS ANO NURSERYMEN 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTO. 


TWYFORD 
BERKS. 


SPRING SALE 1961 32 


HARDY PLANTS, ROSES, SHRUBS, ETC. ‘led 


Our Special 32-page Sale Catalogue for 1961! is 
now ready and will gladly be sent, post free, on 
request. 
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Say 


JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 
The Floral Mile 
- Twyford Telephone: Wargrave 224-225 Berks 


‘Printed by Spottiowoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and 
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